island  of  (’eylon,  in  the  het^innin^  of  the  year  1819  j 
when,  one  mornin<;,  my  servant  cal le«l  me  an  houi 
or  two  before  my  usual  time,  with  ‘  Master,  master 
people  s«*nt  for  master's  ih^s — tijrer  in  the  town! 
Now,  my  tloijs  chanced  to  be  some  very  dei^eneraU 
specimens  of  a  fine  sjn^ries,  called  the  I’olyi^r  do^ 
which  I  should  desi^.ate  as  a  sort  of  wiry-haireti 
^.leyhound,  without  scent.  1  kept  them  to  hunt 
jackalls;  but  tia^ers  are  very  different  thinjjs :  by  the 
way,  there  an'  non*al  tij^'rsin  (Vylon;  hut  Icojtanls 
;uid  iKinthers  are  always  called  so,  and  by  ourselves 
as  well  as  by  the  natives.  This  turnetl  out  to  be  a 
|»anther.  My  nun  chanced  not  to  be  put  together, 
and  while  mv  servant  was  doinn  it,  the  collector  and 
two  medical  men,  who  had  recently  arrived,  in  con-  • 
s^'quence  of  the  cholera  morbus  having  just  then  ■ 
reached  Ceylon  from  the  continent,  came  to  iny 
door,  the  former  armed  with  a  fowlinn-piw^P.and  the 
two  latter  with  remarkably  blunt  hop-.sjiears.  They 
insisted  ujkiu  setting  ort'without  waiting  for  my  gun, 
a  proceeding  not  much  to  my  taste.  The  tig«*r  (I 
must  continue  to  call  him  so)  hal  taken  refuge  in  a 
hut,  the  roof  of  w’hich,  as  those  of  Ceylon  huts  in 
general,  sprejul  to  the  ground  like  an  umbrella ;  the 
only  a|K‘rture  into  it  was  a  small  door,  about  four 
feet  high  The  collector  wanted  to  get  the  tiger  out 
at  once.  1  beggol  to  wait  for  my  gtin ;  but  no — the 
fowling-piece  (loaled  with  ball,  of  course)  and  the 
two  hog-sj*ears  wert'  quite  enough.  I  got  a  hedge- 
stake,  and  awaited  my  fate,  from  very  .shame.  At 
this  moment,  to  my  great  delight,  there  arrived  from 
the  fort  an  flnglisk  officer,  two  artillcry-men.and  a  ’ 
Malay  captain  ;  and  a  pretty  figure  we  should  have 
cut  without  them,  as  the  event  will  show’.  I  was  > 
now’  quite  rearly  to  attack,  and  my  gun  came  a 
minute  afterward.  The  whole  scene  which  follows 
took  {ilace  within  an  enclosure,  about  twenty  feet  r 
square,  formed  on  three  sides,  by  a  strong  fence  of  ' 
palmyra  leaves,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  hut.  At  | 
the  door  of  thi.*}  the  two  lutillery-men  planted  them-  j 
selves ;  and  the  Malay  captain  got  at  the  top,  to  * 
frighten  the  tiger  out,  by  uiiriwting  it — an  easy  op-  ^ 
eration,  as  the  huts  there  are  covered  with  cocoa-nut 
leaves.  One  of  the  arUllery-men  waitled  to  go  in  to  » 
the  tiger,  hut  w'e  w’ould  not  suffer  it.  At  last  the 
beast  s’prang;  thi.s  man  received  him  on  his  bayonet, 
which  he  thrust  apparently  down  his  throat,  firing 
his  piece  at  the  same  moment.  The  bayonet  broke 
off  short,  leaving  less  than  three  inches  on  the 
musket ;  the  rest  remained  in  the  animal,  but  was 
ir,  visible  to  us:  the  shot  probably  went  through  his' 

I  cheek,  fov  it  certainly  did  not  seriously  injure  him,  as 
he  instan  tly  rose  upon  his  legs.with  a  loud  roar,  and 
placed  h»'8  paws  u)ion  the  soldier’s  breast.  At  this 
moment,  the  animal  appeared  to  me  to  about  reach 
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the  centre  of  the  inati's  face ;  hut  I  hail  scarcely  time 
to  observe  this,  when  the  tiger,  Htor)ping  liis  liead, 
seized  the  soldier’s  arm  in  his  mouth,  turned  him 
half  round,  staggering,  threw  him  over  on  his  liack, 
and  fell  u|)on  him.  (>ur  dread  now’  was,  that  if  we 
fired  upon  the  tiger,  we  might  kill  the  man  :  for  a 
moment  theit;  was  a  jiausc,  when  his  comrade  at¬ 
tacked  the  lieast  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
gallant  fellow  himself  had  done.  He  struck  his 
bayonet  into  his  head  ;  the  tiger  rose  at  him — he 
fired  ;  and  this  time  the  iKill  took  effect,  and  in  the 
head.  The  animal  st;iggi*re«l  luickward,  and  wcidl 
jioured  in  our  fire.  He  still  kicked  and  writhed; 
when  the  gjuitlemeii  with  the  hog-sjicars  advanced 
and  fixed  him,  while  some  natives  finished  him  by 
beating  him  on  the  he:ui  with  hedge-stakes.  The 
brave  artillery-man  was,  after  ail,  but. slightly  hurt: 
he  churned  the  skin,which  was  very  cheerfully  given 
to  hint.  There  was,  liowever  a  cry  among  the  na¬ 
tives  that  the  head  should  be  cutoff:  it  was;  and,  in 
so  doing,  the  knife  came  directly  across  the  iMiynnel. 
The  animal  measured  scarcely  less  than  four  feet 
from  the  root  of  the  tail  to  the  muzzle.  There  was 
no  tradition  of  a  tiger  having  lieen  in  .lafliia  Is’fore  ; 
indeed,  this  one  must  have  either  come  a  distance  of 
almost  twenty  miles,  or  have  swum  across  an  arm 
of  the  sea  nearly  two  in  breaillh  ;  for  .lafliia  stands 
on  a  ]K‘ninsula  on  which  there  is  no  jungle  of  juiy 
magnitude.” 

The  leo(>ard  of  India  is  called  by  the  natives  the 
“  Tree  Tiger,”  frcun  its  habit  of  ascending  a  tree, 
when  |iursued,  or  for  the  puriKisi*  of  enabling  it  to 
spring  .securely  on  its  prey.  It  is  doubtless  able  to 
effect  this  ascent,  by  the  e.xtraoni inary  fle.vibility  of 
its  limbs,  whicli  give  it  the  jiower  of  springing  up¬ 
ward  ;  for,  in  tlie  con.struction  of  the  feet,  it  has  no 
greater  fac'^  i‘s  for  climbing  than  the  lion  and  the 
tiger.  It  cannot  clasp  a  brancli  like  the  liear,  liecause 
the  lame  called  the  clavicle  is  not  sufficiently  huge  to 
|)ermit  this  action.  The  liulhui  hunters  chase  the 
leo}Kud  to  a  tiee :  but  even  in  this  elevated  sjKit  it  is 
a  task  of  great  difliculty  to  .sluKit  him ;  for  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  quickne.s.s  of  tlic  creature  enables  him  to 
jirotect  liiin.self  by  the  most  rajiid  movements.  The 
Africans  catch  this  spc‘cies  in  pitfalls,  covered  over 
with  slight  fiurdles,  ujKin  w’hich  there  is  placcnl  a 
bait.  In  some  old  writers  on  Natuial  History  thee 
arc  accounts  of  the  leo)Kird  In’ing  taken  in  a  trap,  by 
means  of  a  mirror,  which,  when  the  animal  jumjis 
against  it,  brings  down  the  dinir  u|K>n  him.  This 
story  may  have  rcceivcnl  .sunc  suiction  from  the 
di8{>o(ution  of  the  domestic  cat,  when  young,  to  sur¬ 
vey  her  figure  in  a  looking-gla.ss. 

HISTORY  OK  O  1.  D  R  K  A  0  Y . 

“Ready,”  said  Mrs.  Seagrave,  the  next  evening, 
“  if  you  are  not  too  much  tired,  jH*rhaps  you  will 
go  on  w’itli  your  history.” 

“(’ertainly,  ma’am,  if  you  wish  it,”  replied 
Reaily.  “  When  I  left  off,  I  was  on  boaul  of  the 
collier,  bouud  to  I.ondon.  We  had  a  very  fair 
wind,  .-uid  a  quick  passage  I  was  very  sick  until 
we  arrived  in  the  Nore,  and  then  I  recovered,  and, 
as  you  may  supjxise,  was  astonisherf  at  the  busy- 
scene,  and  the  quantity  of  vessels  which  were  going 
up  and  down  the  river.  But  I  did  not  like  my 
captain ;  he  was  ver>  severe  and  brutal  to  tlie  men ; 
and  the  apprentice  who  was  on  I>oanl  told  me  to 
run  away,  and  get  into  another  vessel,  and  not  to 
bind  myself  apprentice  to  this  captain,  or  1  should 


be  beat  all  day  long,  and  be  treated  as  bad  as  he 
was.  I  knew  this  was  the  case,  as  the  captain 
kicked  and  cuffed  him  twenty  times  a  day.  The 
men  said  he  did  not  do  so  to  me,  for  fear  I  .should 
refuse  to  be  his  apprentice ;  but  that,  as  soon  as  my 
indentures  were  signed,  he  would  treat  me  in  the 
same  way.” 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  indentures,  paj>a .’” 
said  William. 

“  When  a  man  wishes  to  learn  a  trade,  William, 
of  cour.se  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  taught ; 
and  if  a  lal,  a.s  soon  as  li:i  had  learned  his  trade, 
was  afile  to  leave  the  jierson  who  taught  him,  and 
work  for  another,  of  course  no  tnulcsman  would 
consent  to  take  a  boy  and  teach  him,  as  he  would 
have  all  his  trouble  for  nothing.  During  the  first 
two  years  that  a  lad  is  put  to  a  trd<lc,of  course,  he 
is  little  or  no  u.sc  to  his  master ;  an  indenture, 
therefore,  is  an  jigrecrnent  lietween  the  tnulesman, 
or  party  who  teaches,  and  the  jKirent.s  of  the  lad, 
the  jtJiri.sh,  or  a  magistrate,  by  which  he  is  bound 
to  serve  his  master  so  many  y-e.-irs;  that,  by  the 
work  he  dot's  at  the  latter  term  of  his  apprentice¬ 
ship,  he  may  indemnify  his  master  for  the  e.vjiense 
and  trouble  which  he  causes  at  the  commencement. 
In  an  indenture  the  master  agrees  to  supply  the 
apprentice  with  fotnl,  and  clotliing,  and  necessaries, 
during  his  whole  a|iprcnticeship;  and  the  latl agrees 
to  work  for  his  master’s  Ixmefit  for  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  years  that  he  is  apprenticed:  after  he  has 
served  his  ai»prentite.ship,  he  is  then  free  to  work 
for  himself.  Boys  who  are  sent  to  sea  are  bound 
ap|H‘nlices  in  the  .same  w’ay  asboys  who  are  taught 
a  trade  on  shore.” 

“  Thank  you,  jxipa,”  replied  William.  “  Now, 
Re.-idy,  jilease  go  on.” 

“  Well,  sir,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  not 
remain  in  the  collier;  .and,  as  the  captain  hal  gone 
on  slum*,  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  look  about  me. 
Then'  was  a  large  .ship,  which  was  ready  to  sail, 
lying  in  the  stream  ;  1  .sjmketo  two  boys  who  were 
at  the  stairs  in  her  boat,  and  they  fold  me  that  they 
were  very  comfortable  on  board,  and  that  the  cap¬ 
tain  wanted  two  or  three  apprentices.  I  went  on 
board  with  them,  .'ind  offered  myself.  The  captain 
asked  me  a  great  many  questions,  and  I  told  him 
the  truth,  and  why  I  did  not  like  to  remain  in  the 
collier.  He  agr«*d  to  take  me ;  and  f  w-ent  on  shore 
with  him,  signed  my  indentures,  and  received  from 
him  a  sufficient  supply  of  clothes;  and,  two  d.-iys 
afterwards,  we  saiU*il  for  liombay  and  China.” 

“  But  you  wrote  to  your  mother.  Ready,  did  you 
not  ?”  said  William. 

“  Yes,  sir,  I  did  ;  for  the  captain  desired  me  to 
do  so,  and  he  put  a  few  lines  at  the  bottom  to  com¬ 
fort  her ;  but,  unfortunately,  sir,  the  letter,  which 
was  sent  on  shore  by  the  cook,  never  arrived. 
Whether  he  dropped,  or  forgot  it  till  after  the  ship 
sailed,  .-ind  then  tore  it  up,  I  do  not  knovv ;  but,  as 
I  found  out  afterwards,  it  never  did  get  to  her 
hands.” 

“  It  was  not  your  fault,  that  the  letter  did  not 
arrive  safe,”  said  Mrs.  .S?agrave. 

“  No,  malam,  that  was  not  my  fault ;  iht  ult  had 
been  committed  liefore.” 

“  Don’t  ilwell  any  longer  ujion  that  portion  of 
your  history,  Re.-uly;  but  tell  u.s  what  took  place 
after  you  sailetl  for  the  F.a.'it  I  es.” 

“  Be  it  so,  if  you  please.  1  certainly  was  very’ 
smart  and  active  for  my  age,  and  soon  became  a 


great  favorite  on  board,  especially  with  the  lady 
passengers,  because  I  was  such  a  little  fellow.  We 
arrived  .safely  at  Bombay,  where  our  passenger.-, 
went  on  shore,  and  in  three  weeks  afterward  we 
sailed  down  the  .straits  for  China.  It  was  war  time, 
and  w’e  were  very  often  chased  by  French  priva¬ 
teers;  but  as  w’e  had  a  gootl  crew  and  plenty  of 
guns,  none  of  them  ventured  to  attack  us,  and  we 
got  safe  to  Macao,  where  we  unloaded  our  caigo 
and  took  in  teas.  We  had  to  wait  some  time  for  a 
convoy,  and  then  sailed  for  Knglaiul.  When  we 
were  oil  the  Isle  of  France,  the  convoy  was  dis- 
jiersed  in  a  gale ;  and  three  day’s  afterward,  a  French 
frigc-ite  bore  down  upon  us,  and  after  exchanging  a 
f«w  broadsides,  we  were  comjK'lled  to  haul  down 
our  colors.  A  lieutenant  was  sent  on  board  with 
forty  men,  to  take  charge  of  us,  for  we  were  a  very 
rich  prize  to  them.  The  captain  and  most  of  the 
crew  were  taken  on  board  of  the  frigate,  but  ten 
[.ascars  and  the  boys  w-ere  left  in  the  Indiaman,  to 
a.'^sist  in  taking  her  into  the  Isle  of  Fiance,  which 
was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  I 
thought  it  hard  that  I  was  to  go  to  prison  at  twelve 
years  old;  but  I  did  not  care  much  about  it,  .and 
very  soon  I  was  as  merry  and  gay  as  ever.  We 
had  miule  the  island,  and  were  on  a  wind  k'atiiig 
up  to  the  j)ort,  when  a  vessel  was  seen  to  wind- 
W’ard,  and  although  I  could  not  understand  what  the 
Frenchmen  said,  I  jierceived  th<at  they-  were  in  a 
great  fluster  and  very  busy  with  their  spy-gl.a.sses, 
and  .lack  Romer,  one  of  my  brother-’prentices  who 
hiul  been  three  years  .at  sea,  said  to  me,  ‘  1  don’t 
think  we’ll  go  to  prison  after  all,  Ready,  for  that 
vessel  is  an  English  man-of-war,  if  I’m  not  mis¬ 
taken.’  At  last  she  came  down  within  three  miles 
of  us,  and  hoisted  Engli.sh  colors  and  fired  a  gun. 
The  Frenchman  put  the  ship  liefore  the  wind,  but 
it  was  of  no  u.se ;  the  man-of-war  came  up  with  us 
very  fa.st,  and  the  Frenchmen  liegan  to  pack  up 
their  clothes,  together  with  all  the  other  things 
which  they  had  collected  out  of  the  property  of  our 
captain  and  crew ;  a  shot  was  fired,  which  went 
clean  over  our  Ire.-uls,  and  then  they  left  the  helm, 
and  Jjick  Romer  went  to  it,  and,  with  my  help, 
hove  the  ship  up  in  the  wind ;  a  boat  came  on 
Imard  and  took  possession,  and  .so  there  was  one 
e.sca})e,  at  all  events.  When  the  captain  of  the 
English  frigate  heard  how  the  Frenchmen  had 
behaved,  he  ordered  ?!!  their  bagg-age  to  be  exam¬ 
ined  as  they  came  on  board,  taking  away  every¬ 
thing  which  they  Inul  plundered.” 

“  k  would  have  served  them  right  to  have  taken 
away  their  own  things  in  return,”  .said  William. 

“  Yes,  Master  William,  it  would  have  served 
them  right;  but  still  it  would  have  been  wrong  to 
have  done  so;  by  .so  doing,  we  should|  have  been 
as  dishonest  as  they  were.  The  captain  did  not 
take  away  their  property,  but  he  put  them  all  down 
in  the  fore-hold,  which  as  prisoners,  he  w.as  ju.stified 
in  doing.  Tliey  sent  a  midshipman  as  prize-ma'^ter 
on  board  of  the  vessel,  and  left  all  of  us,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  by  the  French,  in  the  ves.>.el, 
to  help  to  work  her  into  port,  as  the  captain  did  not 
wish  to  part  with  any  more  men  of  his  own  than 
was  necessary.  We  soon  m.’ide  .sail  for  England, 
quite  delighted  at  having  esca|)ed  a  French  prison, 
but,  after  all,  we  only  exchanged  it  for  a  Dutch  one.” 

“  How  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  I  mean  that,  two  days  afterward,  as  we  were 
rounding  the  Cajie,  another  French  vessel  bore  down 
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upon  us,  and  captured  us.  This  time  we  did  not 
find  any  friend  in  need,  and  were  taken  into  Table 
Bay ;  which  then  belonged  to  the  Dutch,  who, 
well  as  the  French,  were  at  war  with  England.” 

“  How  very  unfortunate  you  were.  Ready,”  said 
Mrs.  Seagrave. 

“  Yes,  madam,  we  were,  and  1  can’t  say  much  in 
favor  of  a  Dutch  prison.  However,  I  wa.s  very 
young  at  that  time,  and  dkl  not  care  much — I  hatl 
a  light  heart. 

“  As  soon  they  had  let  go  their  anchor  in  Table 
Bay,  we  were  ordered  on  shore,  and  .sent  up  to  a 
prison  close  tothe  (iovernment  Gardens.  We  were 
not  very  carefully  watched,  a.s  itapjieared  impossible 
for  us  to  get  away,  and  I  must  say  we  were  well 
treated  in  every  respect ;  but  we  were  told  that  we 
should  be  sent  to  Holland  in  the  first  man-of-wai 
which  came  into  the  bay,  and  we  did  not  much  like 
the  idea. 

“  There  were,  as  I  told  you,  some  other  boys  as 
well  as  myself,  who  belonged  to  the  Indiaman,and 
we  kept  very  much  together,  not  only  liecau.se  we 
were  more  of  an  age,  but  because*  we  had  been 
shipmates  so  long.  Two  of  these  boys,  one  of 
whom  I  have  mentioned  as  .lack  Romer,  and  the 
other  Will  Hastings,  were  particular  friends;  and 
one  day,  a.s  we  were  sitting  under  the  wall,  warm¬ 
ing  ourselves,  for  it  was  winter  time,  Romer  said, 

‘  How  very  ea.sy  it  would  be  for  us  to  get  away,  if  we 
only  knew  where  to  goto.’  ‘  Yes,’  replied  Hastings, 

‘  but  where  are  we  to  go  to,  if  it  is  not  to  the  Hotten¬ 
tots  and  wild  savages  ?  and  when  we  get  there, 
what  can  we  do we  can’t  get  any  farther.’  ‘  Well,’ 
said  1,  ‘  I  would  rather  be  living  free  among  savages, 
than  be  .shut  uji  in  a  prison.’  That  was  our  first 
talk  on  the  subject,  but  we  had  many  others  after¬ 
ward;  and  as  the  one  or  two  Dutch  soldiers,  who 
stooil  sentry,  spoke  b'ngli.sh,  and  we  could  talk  a 
little  Dutch,  we  obtained  a  good  deal  of  information 
from  them  ;  for  they  had  very  often  been  .sent  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  colony.  We  continued  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions,  and  to  talk  among  ourselves  for  about  two 
months,  and  at  last  we  resolved  that  we  wottld 
make  our  esca|)e.  Now,  you  see,  Ma.ster  William, 
this  wa.s  a  very  foolish  business,  and  .shows  how 
unfit  boys  are  to  judge  for  themselves :  we  were 
only  running  into  hanlshipand  danger,  without  the 
slightest  chance  of  our  e.scaping.  We  should  have 
done  much  better  if  we  hiod  remained  where  we 
were ;  but  there  is  no  putting  old  heatls  upon  young 
shoulders.  We  saved  up  our  provisions,  bought 
some  long  Dutch  knives,  tied  our  few'  clothes  up  in 
bundles,  and  one  dark  night  we  contrived  to  remain 
in  the  yard  without  being  perceived,  when  the 
prisoners  were  locked  up ;  and  raising  a  long  pole, 
which  lay  in  the  yanl,  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  with 
a  great  deal  of  scrambling  we  contrived  to  get  over 
it,  and  made  off  as  fast  as  we  could  for  the  Table 
Mountain.” 

”  What  w’as  your  reason  for  going  there.  Ready 
“  Why,  Hastings,  who  was  the  oldest,  and,  I  will 
sjiy,  the  sharjiest  of  the  three,  said  that  we  had 
better  stay  up  there  for  a  few  days,  till  we  had  made 
up  our  mind«  what  to  do,  and  try  if  we  could  not 
procure  a  musket  or  tw’o,  and  amunition;  for,  you 
we  had  money,  as,  when  the  Indiaman  was 
r  first  taken,  the  captain  divided  a  keg  of  rupees, 

j  which  was  on  board,  among  the  officers  and  men, 

I  in  proportion  to  the  wages  due  to  them,  thinking 
it  was  better  for  the  crew  to  have  the  money,  than 


to  leave  it  for  the  Frenchmen;  and  we  had  sjient 
very  little  while  in  prison,  for  spirits  were  not 
alloweil,  and  we  boys  had  not  l^cun  to  chew 
tobacco,  or  smoke.  There  wa^  also  another  reason 
why  he  jiersuaded  us  to  go  to  the  Table  .Mountain, 
which  wa-s,  that  as  soon  as  our  e.scajie  was  found 
out,  they  would  .send  parties  to  look  for  us ;  think¬ 
ing,  of  course,  that  we  had  maile  for  the  interior ; 
and  we  should  have  less  chance  of  being  retaken 
if  we  travelled  after  the  first  search  was  over.  The 
soldiers  hail  told  us  of  the  lions,  and  other  wild 
animals,  and  how  dangerous  it  was  to  travel,  and 
Hastings  said,  that  not  finding  us,  they  would  sup¬ 
pose  we  had  been  destroyed  by  the  wild  beasts,  and 
would  not  look  for  us  any  more.  You  see  we  had 
some  sort  of  calculation,  although  we  were  foolish 
boys.” 

“  Foolish  indeed,”  observed  Mrs.  ISeagrave,  “  to 
.set  od"  you  knew  not  where,  in  a  country  full  of 
wild  beasts  and  .savages.” 

“  True  enough,  madam,”  replied  Ready ;  “  and 
now  I  tell  you  what  happened  to  us  ere  we  were 
three  hours  on  our  journey.  \Ve  ran  at  first  until 
we  were  out  of  breath,  and  then  we  walked  on  as 
fast  as  we  could — not  going  right  up  the  moun- 
Uiin,  but  keeping  a  .slanting  direction  to  the  south¬ 
west,  so  as  to  get  away  from  the  town,  and  more 
toward  False  Bay. 

“  We  hal  walked  about  four  hours,  and  began 
to  feci  very  tired  when  the  day  dawned,  and  then 
we  looked  out  for  a  place  to  conceal  ourselves  in. 
We  .soon  found  a  cave  with  a  narrow  entrance,  large 
enough  in.side  to  hald  half  a  dozen  of  such  lails  as 
we  were,  and  w'e  craw’led  in.  It  was  quite  dry, 
and,  as  we  were  very  tired,  we  lay  down  with  our 
heals  on  our  bundles,  intending  to  take  a  nap ;  but 
we  had  hardly  male  ourselves  comfortable  and  shut 
our  eyes,  when  we  heard  such  a  .streaming  and 
barking,  that  we  were  frightened  out  of  our  lives 
almo.st.  We  could  not  think  what  it  could  be.  At 
last  Hastings  jieeped  out,  and  began  to  laugh ;  so 
Romer  and  I  looked  out  also,  and  there  we  saw 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  large  baboons,  leaping 
and  tumbling  about  in  such  a  way  a.s  I  never  saw ; 
they  were  bigger  than  we  were — indeed,  when  they 
sto(Ml  on  their  hind  legs  they  were  much  taller,  ami 
they  had  very  large  white  tu.sks.  Some  of  them 
w’ore  females,  with  young  ones  on  their  backs,  and 
they  were  just  as  active  as  the  males.  At  last  they 
played  .such  antics,  that  we  all  burst  out  into  a  loud 
laugh,  and  we  had  not  ceased  when  we  found  the 
grinning  face  of  one  of  the  largest  of  those  brutes 
close  to  our  own.  He  had  dropped  from  the  rock 
above  us,  like  magic.  We  all  three  backed  into  the 
cave,  very  much  frightened,  for  the  teeth  of  the 
animal  were  enormous,  and  he  looked  very  savage. 
He  gave  a  shrill  cry,  and  we  perceived  all  the  rest 
of  the  herd  coming  to  him  a.s  fast  as  they  could. 
1  .Slid  that  the  cave  was  large  enough  to  hold  six 
of  us ;  but  there  was  a  sort  of  inner  cave  w'hich  we 
had  not  gone  into,  as  the  entrance  was  much  smal¬ 
ler.  Romer  cried  out,  *  Let  us  go  into  the  inside 
cave — we  can  get  in  one  by  one  and  he  backed 
in ;  Ha.stings  followed  with  his  bundle,  and  I  hur¬ 
ried  in  after  him  ju.st  in  time  ;  for  the  baboons,  who 
had  been  chattering  to  each  other  for  half  a  minute, 
came  into  the  outer  cave  just  as  I  crawled  into  the 
inner.  Five  or  six  of  them  came  in,  allmale.s,  and 
very  large.  The  first  they  did  was  to  lay  hold  of 
Romer’s  bundle,  which  they  soon  opened— at  once 


they  .seized  his  provisions  and  rammed  them  into 
their  pouches,  and  then  they  pulled  out  the  other 
things,  and  tore  them,  all  to  pieces.  As  soon  as 
they  had  done  with  the  bundle,  two  of  them  came 
toward  the  inner  cave  and  saw  u.s.  One  put  his 
long  (taw  in  to  .seize  us;  but  Hastings  gave  him  a 
sht-ih  with  his  knife,  and  the  animal  textk  his  paw 
out  again  fast  enough.  It  was  laughable  to  si*e 
him  hold  out  his  hand  to  the  others,  and  then  taste 
the  bhxtd  with  the  tip  of  his  tiHigue,  and  such  a 
chattering  1  never  lieanl — they  were  evidently  very 
angry,  and  more  came  into  the  cave  and  joineil 
them  ;  then  another  jmt  in  his  hand,  and  received 
a  cut  just  as  Wfore.  At  last,  two  or  three  at  once 
trieil  to  pull  us  out,  but  we  beat  them  all  off  with 
our  knives,  wounding  them  all  very  severely.  For 
about  an  hour  they  continued  their  attempts,  and 
then  they  went  away  out  of  the  cave,  but  remained 
at  the  mouth,  .shrieking  and  howling.  We  began 
to  be  very  tired  of  this  work,  and  Romer  said  that 
he  wished  he  was  hack  in  prison  again ;  and  so 
did  I,  I  can  assure  you  ;  but  there  was  no  getting 
I  out,  for  had  we  gone  out  the  animals  would  have 
torn  us  to  pieces.  We  agreed  that  we  had  no 
chance,  hut  the  animals  bixoming  tired  and  going 
away ;  and  most  an.xiou.s  we  were,  for  the  excite¬ 
ment  had  made  us  very  thirsty,  aiul  we  wanted 
water.  We  remained  for  tw'o  hours  in  thi.s  way, 
iinpri.soned  by  baboons,  when  all  of  a  sudden  a 
shrill  cry  was  given  by  one  of  the  animals,  and  the 
whole  herd  went  galloping  off  as  fast  as  they  could, 
screaming  louder  than  ever.  We  waited  for  a  short 
time  to  see  if  they  w’ould  return,  and  then  Hastings 
crawled  out  first,  and  hxiking  out  of  the  cave  cau¬ 
tiously,  said  that  they  were  all  gone,  and  that  he 
could  .see  nothing  but  a  Hottentot  sitting  down 
watching  some  cattle  which  were  browsing ;  we 
therefore  all  came  out,  very  happy  at  our  relea.se. 
That  was  our  first  adventure.  Master  William ;  we 
had  plenty  afterward. 

“Well,  sir,  we  came  out  of  the  cave  and  sat 
down  under  the  rcKk,  .so  that  the  Hottentot  could 
not  see  us,  and  we  hail  a  sort  of  council  of  war. 
Romer  was  for  going  back  and  giving  ourselves  up 
again ;  for  he  said  it  was  ridiculous  to  be  wander¬ 
ing  about,  without  any  arms  to  defend  ourselves 
against  wild  beasts,  and  that  we  might  fall  in  with 
something  worse  than  the  baboons  very  soon  ;  and 
he  w.vs  right.  It  would  have  been  the  wisest  thing 
which  we  could  have  done  ;  hut  Hastings  said  that 
If  we  went  back  we  should  be  laughed  at,  and  the 
idea  of  being  laughed  at  made  us  all  agree  that  we 
would  not.  You  see.  Master  William,  the  fear  of 
being  laughed  at  is  the  occa.sion  of  not  only  boys, 
but  even  men,  doing  very  foolish  things.  We  had 
done  wrong,  and  we  would  not  do  right  because 
we  were  afraid  of  ridicule ;  in  fact,  we  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  risk  our  lives  and  run  into  any  danger  and 
hardship,  because  we  could  not  bear  to  he  laughed 
at  for  our  folly,  as  we  deserved  to  be.  Bear  thin 
in  mind.  Master  William,  and  never  let  the  fear  of 
ridicule  induce  you  to  do  what  is  wrong ;  or  if  you 
have  done  wrong,  prevent  you  from  returning  to 
what  i.s  your  duty.” 

“  Many  thanks  for  your  advice.  Ready ;  I  hope 
William  will  not  forget  it,”  said  Mr.  Seagravc ; 
“  more  people  are  laughed  into  error  than  persuaded 
into  it.” 

“  Well,  sir,  such  was  our  rea.son  foix  not  giving 
1  up  our  mad  scheme ;  and  having  so  decided,  the 
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next  point  of  consultation  l»etween  us  was,  how  w<* 
were  to  procure  arms  and  ammunition,  which  we 
could  not  do  without.  As  we  were  talkinj^  this 
over,  I  peeped  from  behind  the  rock,  to  see  where 
ths  Hottentot  mi^ht  be ;  I  perceived  that  he  hail 
laid  himself  down,  and  wrapped  himself  up  in  his 
kroBs,  a  mantle  of  sheep-skins  which  they  always 
wear.  Now  we  hail  oliserved  that  he  carried  his 
musket  in  his  hand,  when  we  first  saw  him,  as  the 
Hottentots  always  fro  out  armed,  and  I  (lointed  out 
to  Hastinfrs  and  Komer,  that  if  he  was  asleep,  we 
mifrht  fr^t  ])Ossession  of  his  musket  without  his 
{lerceivinfr  it.  This  was  a  frood  idea,  and  Ihistinfrs 
said  he  would  crawl  to  him  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
while  we  remained  behind  the  rock,  lie  did  so 
very  cautiously,  and  found  the  man’s  he;ul  covered 
up  in  his  kross  and  fast  asleep  ;  so  there  was  no 
fear,  for  the  Hottentots  are  very  hard  to  wake  at 
any  time  ;  that  we  knew  well.  Hastings  first  took 
the  musket  and  carried  it  away  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  Hottentot,  and  then  he  returned  lo  him,  cut  the 
leather  thronfr  which  sluntr  |K>wder-horn  and 
ammunition,  and  retreateil  with  all  of  them  without 
disturbing  the  man  from  his  sh*ep.  We  were  quite 
overjoyed  at  this  piece  of  gooil  luck,  and  determined 
to  walk  very  cautiously  .some  distance  from  where 
the  Hottentot  lay,  that  in  case  he  awoke,  he  should 
not  see  as.  Keeping  our  eyes  about  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  lest  we  should  meet  with  anybcMly  else,  we 
proceeded  nearly  a  mile  toward  Table  Bjiy,  when 
we  fell  in  with  a  stream  of  w'ater.  This  was 
another  happy  discovery,  for  we  were  very  thirsty; 
so  we  concealed  ourselves  near  to  the  stream  after 
we  had  quenched  our  thirst,  and  maile  a  dinner  off 
the  provisions  we  had  brought  with  us.” 

‘‘  But,  Beady,  did  you  not  do  w'rong  to  steal  the 
Hottentot’s  musket 

“  No,  Master  William ;  in  that  in.stance  it  could 
not  lie  considered  as  a  theft.  We  were  in  an 
enemy’s  country,  trying  to  escajie;  we  were  there¬ 
fore  ju.st  as  much  at  war  with  the  country  as  we 
were  when  they  took  us  prisoners,  and  we  no  more 
stole  the  musket  than  they  could  be  said  to  have 
stolen  our  ship.  Am  1  not  right,  Mr.  Seagrave 
“  1  think  so :  when  two  nations  are  at  war,  the 
property  of  either,  when  taken,  is  confi.scated.  In 
your  ]K>sition,  you  were  justified  in  appropriating 
any  property  you  might  get  hold  of,  which  would 
further  your  attempts  to  e.scajie  ;  although  1  .should 
not  think  you  would  have  lieen  morally  ju.stified  if 
you  had  murdered  and  robbed,  or  even  robbed  wan¬ 
tonly.” 

‘‘  Exactly  so;  but,  in  attempting  our  escape,  had 
it  been  necessary  to  have  either  surrendered  our¬ 
selves  as  prisoners  again,  or  have  taken  the  life  of 
those  who  would  have  made  us  captives,  we  should 
have -been  justified  in  killing  the  jiarties.” 

”  I  believe  you  arc  justified  in  w'hat  may  seem 
extreme  acts,  for  the  recovery’  of  your  liberty,  after 
you  have  been  made  prisoners  It  has  always  been 
so  considered.” 

Well,  sir,  to  go  on :  we  waited  till  dusk,  and 
then  we  continued  our  march  toward  False  Bay  as 
fast  as  we  could.  We  knew  that  there  were  farm¬ 
ers  down  in  the  valley,  or  rather  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  and  we  hoped  to  obtain,  by  some  means  or 
other,  two  more  muskets.  It  was  near  twelve 
o*clock  at  night,  with  a  bright  moon,  when  we  had 
a  .sight  of  the  water  in  False  Bay,  and  soon  after- 
w,;  heard  the  baying  of  a  large  dog,  and  n 


far  from  us  we  distinguished  two  or  three  farm¬ 
houses,  with  their  cattle-folds  and  orchards.  We 
then  looked  for  a  hiding-place,  where  we  might 
remain  till  morning ;  we  found  one  between  some 
large  pieces  of  rock.  We  agreed  that  one  should 
watch  while  the  other  two  slept ;  this  Hastings 
undertook  to  do,  as  he  was  not  inclined  to  sleep. 
At  daylight  he  woke  Romer  and  me,  and  we  made 
our  breakfast.  From  the  place  we  were  concealed 
in,  we  hal  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  farmhouses, 
and  what  was  going  on. 

“  The  farmhouse  and  buildings  just  below  us 
were  much  smaller  than  the  other  two,  which  were 
more  disUint.  We  watched  the  people  as  they 
went  about.  In  about  an  hour  the  Hottentots  came 
out,  and  we  |K*rceived  that  they  were  yoking  the 
oxen  to  the  wjtgon  ;  they  yoked  twelve  pairs,  and 
then  the  Hottentot  driver  got  in  and  drove  off  toward 
Cajie  Town,  accom)ianied  by  a  Hottentot  lad  and 
the  big  dog.  Soon  after  that  another  Hottentot 
drove  the  cows  up  the  valley  to  feed ;  and  then  a 
Dutch  woman  came  out  of  the  house  with  two 
children,  and  fed  the  jioultry. 

“  We  watched  for  another  hour,  and  then  the 
farmer  himself  made  his  appearance,  with  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  and  .sjit  down  on  a  liench.  When  his 
pijx;  was  out,  he  called  to  the  house,  and  a  Hot¬ 
tentot  woman  came  to  him  with  more  tobacco  and  a 
light.  During  the  whole  of  the  day,  we  did  not 
see  any  other  jicople  about  the  house,  so  we  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  were  no  more  than  the  farmer,  his 
wife,  the  Hottentot  woman,  and  two  children. 
About  two  hours  after  noon  the  farmer  went  to  the 
stable  and  led  out  his  horse,  mounted,  and  rode 
away;  we  saw  him  speak  to  the  Hottentot  woman 
when  he  rode  off",  and  she  soon  after  went  down 
the  valley  with  a  basket  on  her  head,  and  a  long 
knife  in  her  hand.  Then  Ha.stings  said  it  was  time 
that  we  moved,  for  there  wa**  but  one  woman  in  the 
house,  and  we  could  easily  overpower  her  and  get 
what  we  wanted ;  still  there  was  a  great  risk,  as 
she  inieht  give  the  alarm,  and  we  should  have  to 
cscai>e  in  the  day-time,  and  might  be  seen  and 
taken  prisoners  again.  However,  as  it  was  our 
only  chance,  we  resolved  to  go  down  to  the  farm¬ 
house  very  cautiously,  and  be  all  ready  to  seize 
any  opportunity.  We  crept  down  the  hill,  and 
gained  the  fence,  which  was  at  the  back  of  the 
faimhou.se,  without  being  discovered  ;  we  remained- 
there  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when,  to  our 
great  joy,  we  observed  the  farmer’s  wife  go  out  of 
the  house,  leatling  a  child  in  each  hand;  apparently 
she  was  going  to  visit  one  of  her  neighbors,  for  she 
went  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  other  farms.  As 
sexin  as  she  was  a  hundred  yards  off,  Hastings  crept 
softly  through  the  fence,  and  entered  the  farmhouse 
through  the  back  door ;  he  came  out  again,  and 
made  a  sign  for  us  to  come  in.  We  found  him 
already  in  possession  of  a  rifle  and  a  musket,  which 
had  been  hanging  over  the  fire-place,  and  we  soon 
handed  down  the  iKnvder-homs  and  ammunition 
pouches,  which  were  hung  up  at  a  different  part  of 
the  room,  away  from  the  fire-p.lace. 

“  Having  gained  these,  Hastings  set  me  to  watch 
.at  tlie  front  dew,  lest  anybody  sliould  return,  while 
Romer  and  he  looked  out  for  som  ething  else  in  the 
way  of  provisions.  We  got  postession  of  three 
hams,  and  a  large  loaf  of  bread  as  big  as  a  small 
washing-tub.  With  these  srticles  we  made  our 
w%y  safe  back  to  our  retreat  We  then  looked 


round,  and  could  see  nobody  in  any  direction,  mi 
we  presumed  that  we  were  not  discovered.  As 
there  was  a  sort  of  ravine  full  of  rocks  dividing  the 
hill,  which  we  were  obliged  to  pass  before  we  could 
get  into  the  valley,  unless  we  went  down  dost'  to 
the  farmhouse,  we  agreed  that  it  would  be  better  at 
once  to  cross  it  during  the  day-time,  so  that  we 
should  get  that  difficulty  over,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
be  further  from  the  fannhou.se.  We  did  so ;  and 
found  a  very  secure  hiding-place,  where  we  lay 
doxvn,  waiting  for  the  sun  to  set  before  we  starti-d 
on  our  journey  into  the  interior.  We  had  not  been 
here  an  hour,  before  we  heard  the  shrill  cry  of  our 
friends,  the  baboons,  on  the  hill  which  we  had  left ; 
and,  after  that,  we  jierceived  them  going  down 
toward  the  farmhouse,  and  very  bu.sy  taking  the 
fniit  out  of  the  orchard,  throwing  it  from  one  to  the 
other  a.s  hist  as  they  could  ;  for,  you  see,  the.se  cun¬ 
ning  animals  hail  found  out  that  the  coast  was  clear, 
and  did  not  lose  so  good  an  opportunity.  They 
were  still  busy  with  their  work,  when  the  Hotten¬ 
tot  tame  in  sight  with  the  cows;  and  when  he 
approached  the  farmhouse,  they  all  gave  a  loud 
scream,  and  scamjiered  off  as  fast  as  they  could. 
Then  the  Dutch  woman  was  seen  coming  hack, 
and  when  she  had  gone  into  the  house,  and  s^Mikt'ii 
to  the  Hottentot,  we  heard  her  crying,  as  she  tame 
out  again  by  the  liack  door.  About  an  hour  before 
dusk,  the  Dutch  farmer  came  home  on  horseback, 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  we  knew  by  the  shrieking 
and  screams,  that  he  was  beating  his  wife :  for 
you  see,  sir,  (that  is,  we  sujijKise  it  was  so,)  by 
her  leaving  the  hou.se,  the  bab<H>ns  had  ventured  to 
rob  the  orchard  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  they  hal  carried  olf  the  different 
articles  missing  in  the  house;  for  they  w’ill  take 
anything;  so  it  was  unfortunate  for  the  {kku-  wo¬ 
man,  but  it  was  very  lucky  for  us,  as  it  removetl 
the  suspicion  of  our  being  there,  and  occasioned  no 
search  after  us ;  so,  we  quite  forgave  the  baboon-i 
all  the  annoyance  they  had  given  us  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  consequence  of  the  good  turn  they  had  done 
us  in  the  evening. 

“  We  remained  concealed  until  it  was  dark,  and 
then  Hastings  and  Romer,  each  with  a  musket  on 
his  shoulder  and  a  ham  on  his  back  ;  and  1,  bc'ing 
the  smallest,  w'ith  the  rifle  and  the  great  loaf  of 
bread,  which  was  slung  to  me  by  a  string  pa.ssing 
through  a  hole  bored  through  the  middle,  set  off  on 
our  journey.  Our  intention  was  to  travel  north, 
as  we  knew  that  was  the  rojui  leading  from  the 
colony;  but  Hastings  had  decided  that  we  should 
first  go  to  the  eastward,  so  as  to  make  what  we 
sailors  call  a  circumbendibus,  which  would  keep  us 
out  of  the  general  track.  We  pas.sed  through  the 
deep  sands  of  False  Bay,  and  alter  that  gradually 
ascended,  getting  among  brushwood  and  young 
trees ;  but  we  saw  no  signs  of  cultivation,  nor  did 
we  jiass  one  house  after  we  had  left  False  Bay 
a.stern  of  us.  About  twelve  o’clock  we  were  very 
much  fatigued,  and  longed  for  a  drink  of  water, 
but  we  did  not  find  any,  altliough  the  moon  shone 
as  bright  as  day.  We  distinctly  heard,  however, 
what  we  did  not  much  like,  the  howling  and  cries 
of  the  wild  beast.'^,  which  increa.sed  as  we  went  on ; 
still  we  did  not  see  any,  and  that  was  our  comfort. 
At  last  we  were  so  tired  that  we  all  sat  down  on 
the  ledge  of  a  rcok.  We  dared  not  go  to  sleep,  so 
we  remained  there  till  daylight,  listening  to  the 
howling  of  the  animals.  We  none  of  us  spoke, 
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and  I  presume  that  Hastings’  and  Romer’s  thoughts 
were  the  same  as  my  own,  which  were,  that  I 
would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  find  myself  safe 
and  sound  again  within  the  prison  walls.  How¬ 
ever,  daylight  came  at  la^t ;  the  wild  bea-Ms  did  not 
prowl  any  more ;  we  walked  on  till  we  found  a 
«tream  of  water,  where  we  sat  down  and  took  our 
breakfast,  after  which  our  courage  revived,  and  we 
talki'd  anti  lauglied  as  we  walked  on,  just  as  we 
had  done  Itefore.  We  now  began  to  ascend  the 
mountains,  which  Hastings  said  must  he  the 
Swartz  or  Black  Mountains  that  the  soldiers  hail 
talked  to  us  alxiut— they  might  be  for  all  I  knew, 
but  they  weie  very  de.solate  ;  and  when  night  came 
on  we  collected  brushwood,  and  cut  down  branches 
with  our  large  knives,  that  we  might  make  a  fire, 
not  only  to  warm  ourselves,  but  to  scare  away  the 
wild  lieasts,  w’hose  howling  had  already  com¬ 
menced.  We  saw’  two  or  three  during  the  daj’time 
sunning  themselves  on  the  flat  rocks — one  was  a 
panther  ;  w'e  had  loaded  our  guns  :  as  w’e  jiassed, 
it  show’cd  its  white  teeth,  hut  did  not  move  ;  the 
others  w’ere  tix)  far  off  for  us  to  distinguish  what 
they  were.  We  lighted  our  fire  and  ate  our  sup- 
)X!r ;  the  loaf  w’as  half  gone,  and  the  hams  had 
been  well  cut  into — we  knew’,  therefore,  that  verj’ 
soon  we  should  have  to  trust  to  our  guns  for  pro¬ 
curing  food.  As  soon  as  w’e  had  finished  our  meal, 
W’e  lay  dow’ii  by  the  fire,  w’ith  our  muskets  loaded 
close  tons,  and  our  ammunition  placed  out  of  danger. 
We  W’ere  so  tired,  that  w’e  w’ere  soon  fast  asleep. 
It  had  lx*en  agreed  that  Romer  should  keep  the  first 
w’atch,  and  Hastings  the  middle,  and  I  the  morning ; 
hut  Romer  fell  asleep,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  fire  was  not  kept  up.  It  was  about  midnight 
that  I  was  awakened  by  .something  breathing  hard 
in  my  face,  and  just  as  I  could  recall  mysen.sesand 
open  my  eyes,  I  found  myself  lifted  up  by  my 
w’aistband,  and  the  teeth  of  some  animal  pinching 
my  flesh.  I  tried  to  catch  at  my  musket,  but  I  put 
out  my  wrong  hand,  and  laid  hold  of  a  still  lighted 
brand  out  of  the  fire,  w’hich  I  darted  into  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  face ;  it  let  me  drop  directly,  and  ran  away.” 

“  What  a  providential  escape  !”  said  Mrs.  Sea- 
grave. 

“  Yes,  it  W’as,  ma’am  ;  the  animal  was  a  hyena. 
Fortunately,  they  are  a  very  cowardly  sort  of  bea.st ; 
still,  had  it  not  been  for  the  lighted  stick,  it  w’ould 
have  carried  me  off,  for  I  was  very  small  then,  and 
it  lifted  me  up  as  if  I  w’as  a  feather  in  its  mouth. 
The  .shout  I  gave  woke  Hastings,  who  seized  his 
musket  and  fired.  I  was  very  much  frightened, 
as  you  may  suppose.  As  for  Romer,  he  never 
w’oke  till  we  hail  pushed  him  hard,  he  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  tired  out.  This  affair,  of  course,  made 
us  move  cautious,  and  afteiavard  w’e  lighted  two 
fires  and  slept  between  them,  one  always  remaining 
on  the  W’atch.  For  a  w’eek  we  travelled  on,  and 
as  soon  as  we  were  over  the  mountains,  we  turned 
our  heads  to  the  northward.  W’e  now  were  away 
from  rocks  and  bru.shwood,  and  entered  a  laige 
plain.  Our  provisions  w’ere  all  gone,  and  we  were 
one  day  without  any ;  but  we  killed  an  antelope 
called  a  spring-bock,  w’hich  gave  us  provi.sions  for 
three  or  four  days;  there  was  no  w’ant  of  game 
after  we  had  descended  into  the  plain.  I  forgot  to 
mention,  however,  a  narrow  escape  we  had,  just 
before  we  had  left  an  extensive  forest  on  the  .side 
of  the  mountain.  We  had  walked  till  past  noon, 
and  W’ere  very  much  tired ;  we  decided  upon  taking 
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I  our  dinner  under  a  large  tree,  and  we  threw’  our- 1 
selves  down  in  the  shade.  Hastings  was  lying  on  ! 
his  back,  with  his  eyes  lixiking  upward,  when  he 
perceived  on  a  lower  branch  of  the  tree,  a  panther,  | 
which  lay  along  it,  his  green  eyes  fixed  upon  us, 
and  ready  to  spring :  he  seized  his  market,  and  fired 
it  without  taking  aim,  for  there  was  no  time  ;  but 
the  ball  entered  the  .'^tomiuh  of  the  animal,  aiul,  as 
it  apixjaretl,  divided  its  baek-lxme.  lK>wn  ciune  the 
l)e.a.st,  within  three  or  four  feet  of  where  we  lav. 
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with  a  loud  roar,  and  immediately  crouched  to 
spring  upon  lionier;  but  it  could  not,  for  the  bjick- 
bone  being  broken,  it  had  not  any  jKiwer  in  its 
hinder  quarters,  so  it  rai.sed  up  its  fore  quarters, 
and  then  dropped  down  again,  i  never  saw  such 
rage  and  fury  in  an  animal  in  my  life.  At  fir.st 
W’e  were  too  much  frightened  to  fire ;  but,  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  the  beast  could  not  spring,  Hastings 
snatched  the  musket  from  Romer,  and  .shot  it 
through  the  heail.” 

“  That  was,  indeed,  luiother  w’onderful  escajie,  ” 
observed  Mrs.  Seagrave. 

“  It  was,  ma’am  ;  but,  do  you  know’,  we  cared 
less  for  danger  every  time  w’e  ran  into  it.  We 
were  now  obliged  to  hunt  for  our  livelihood,  and 
we  became  bolder  than  ever.  Our  clothes  were  all 
in  rags;  but  w’e  had  plenty  of  powder  and  ammuni¬ 
tion;  there  were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  ante- 
lo})es  and  gnus  in  the  plain — indeed,  sometime.*  it 
W’as  impossible  to  count  them.  We  didn't  want  for 
provisions,  I  assure  you ;  but  this  plentiful  supply 
of  game  w’as  the  cause  of  our  being  in  greater  dan¬ 
ger,  for  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  heard  the  roar 
of  lions  ever)’  night.  Of  all  the  noises  I  ever  heard, 
it  is  certainly  the  one  which,  to  my  mind,  is  tlie 
most  terrible.  We  made  large  fires  to  keep  them 
ofT,  but  I  assure  you  they  often  made  us  tremble 
when  they  came  near  to  us.” 

“  Did  you  ever  meet  with  one  in  the  daytime  ?” 
said  William. 

“Yes,  .sir;  we  often  .saw  them,  but  they  never 
attacked  us,  and  we  were  too  much  afraid  to  fire  at 
them.  Once,  w’e  met  one  face  to  face.  We  had 
killed  an  antelojie  called  a  hartebeest,  and  with  our 
muskets  on  our  shoulders,  w’ere  running  to  secure 
it,  having  marked  where  it  fell  in  the  high  grass. 
Just  as  we  came  up  to  the  sjxit  of  grass,  w’e  heard 
a  roar,  and  found  ourselves  not  ten  yards  from  a 
lion,  who  was  lying  on  the  top  of  the  beast  w’e  had 
killed,  his  eyes  flashing  fire  at  us,  and  half  raising 
himself,  as  if  reatly  for  a  spring.  We  all  took  to 
our  heals  as  fast  as  we  could.  *1  never  lo«ked  back 
till  I  was  out  of  breath ;  but  the  lion  was  content 
W’ith  our  running  aw’ay,  and  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  follow  us.  We  went  to  sleep  that  night  without 
our  supper.  Well,  sir,  we  had  been  travelling,  we 
really  hardly  knew  where,  but  certainly  in  a  nor¬ 
therly  direction,  for  three  weeks,  and  w’ere  quite 
worn  out :  w’e  now  ail  agreed  that  we  had  done  a 
very  foolish  thing,  and  would  gladly  have  gone 
back  again.  We  walked  along  the  whole  day 
without  speaking  to  one  another,  except  when  it 
was  necessary  to  hunt  for  provisions ;  for  my  part 
I  declare  that  I  was  willing  to  lie  down  and  die,  if 
I  could  have  so  done,  and  I  became  quite  indifferent 
to  the  roaring  of  the  lions,  and  felt  as  if  I  should 
be  glad  if  one  would  have  made  a  meal  of  me ; 
when,  one  morning,  we  fell  in  with  a  party  of 
natives.  We  could  not  speak  to  them,  but  they 
appeared  very  peaceable  and  well-disposed.  They 
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were  of  the  Karroo  tribe,  as  they  told  us  by  point¬ 
ing  to  themselves,  and  saying,  ‘  Karroos,*  and  then 
tliey  pointed  to  u.s,  and  .said,  ‘  Dutch.’  We  shot 
game,  and  gave  it  to  them,  which  pleased  them 
ver)’  much,  and  they  remained  with  us  for  five  or 
six  days.  We  tried  by  signs  to  inquire  of  them, 
if  there  w’ere  any  Dutch  settlement  about  there ; 
and  they  iiiulerstixxl  us,  and  s’lid  tluat  there  was, 
in  a  direction  which  they  {xiinted  out  to  us,  to  the 
north-cast.  We  offeretl  them  a  present  if  they 
would  show  us  the  w’ay ;  for  w’e  had  ma»le  up  our 
mind.s  that  we  would  give  ourselves  up  to  the 
Dutch,  ;uid  go  back  to  prison.  Two  of  the  men 
agreed  to  go  with  us;  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  with  the 
women  and  children,  went  southward.  The  next 
day  we  arrived  at  a  Dutch  settlement  of  three  or 
four  farmhoii.ses,  called  (Jraef  Reynets. 

“  The  Dutch  farmer  came  out  when  he  .saw  us 
coming,  and  asked  us  who  we  were.  We  told  him 
that  we  were  blnglish  prisoners,  and  that  we  wished 
to  give  ourselves  up  to  the  authorities.  He  took 
away  our  aims  and  animuniticn,  and  said  that  he 
was  the  authority  in  that  jiart,  which  was  true 
enough  ;  and  then  he  said,  *  You’ll  not  run  away 
without  arms  and  ammunition,  that’s  certain.  As 
for  sending  you  to  the  Cape,  that  I  may  not  be  able 
to  do  for  months;  so  if  you  w’ish  to  be  fed  well, 
you  must  work  well  while  you’re  here.’  We 
replied,  that  we  should  be  very’  glad  to  make  our¬ 
selves  useful,  and  tlien  he  sent  us  some  dinner  by 
a  Hottentot  girl,  and  showed  us  a  .small  room  for 
us  to  sleep  in.  But  we  sixin  found  out  that  we  had 
to  deal  with  an  ill-tem[)ered,  brutal  fellow ;  and 
that  he  gave  us  plenty  of  hard  work,  but  by  no 
means  plenty  of  fixxl.  He  would  not  trust  us  with 
guns,  so  the  Hottentots  went  out  with  the  cattle, 
but  he  gave  us  plenty  of  work  to  do  about  the  house ; 
and  at  last  he  treated  us  very  cruelly.  When  he 
was  short  of  provisions  for  the  Hottentots  and  other 
slaves,  of  which  he  had  a  good  many,  he  would  go 
out  with  the  other  farmers  vrho  lived  near  him,  and 
shoot  quaggas  for  them  to  eat.  Nobody  but  a  Hot¬ 
tentot  could  live  upon  such  flesh.” 

“  What  is  a  qiiagga?” 

“  A  w’ild  ass,  partly  covered  with  .stripes,  but  not 
so  much  as  the  zebra ;  a  pretty  animal  to  look  at, 
but  the  flesh  is  very  bad.  Well,  sir,  he  at  last 
would  give  us  nothing  to  eat  but  quaggas,  the 
same  as  the  Hottentots,  while  he  and  his  family — 
for  he  had  a  wife  and  five  children — lived  upon 
mutton  and  the  flesh  of  the  antelo{>e,  which  is  very 
e.xcellent  eating.  We  asked  him  to  allow  us  a  gun 
to  procure  better  fixxl,  and  he  kicked  Romer  so 
unmercifully,  that  he  could  not  work  for  two  days 
afterward.  As  for  tlie  poor  Hottentots  and  slaves, 
they  were  flogged  every  day,  with  a  whip  made  of 
the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros,  a  terrible  thinir,  which  cut 
into  the  flesh  at  every  blow.  Our  lives  became 
quite  a  burden  to  us ;  we  were  employed  all  day 
on  the  farm  one  way  oi  another,  and  every  day  he 
was  more  brutal  toward  us.  At  last  we  agreed 
that  we  would  stand  it  no  longer,  and  one  evening, 
Hastings  told  him  so.  This  put  him  in  a  great 
rage,  and  he  called  two  of  the  slaves,  and  ordered 
them  to  tie  him  to  the  wagon  wheel,  swearing  that 
he  would  cut  every  bit  of  skin  off  his  body,  and  he 
I  went  into  his  house  to  get  his  whip.  The  slaves 
had  hold  of  Hastings,  and  were  tying  him  up,  for 
they  dared  not  disobey  their  master,  when  he  said 
to  us,  <  If  I  am  flogged  this  way,  it  will  be  all  over 


with  UH.  Now’s  your  tinic ;  attU  when  he  conieit 
I  out  with  the  whip,  do  you  go  in  and  seize  the 

I  muskeU),  w'hich  are  always  rca<ly  loaded.  Hold 

him  at  liay  till  I  gi;t  clear,  and  then  we  will  get 
away  some  how  or  another.  You  inu.st  do  it,  for 
I  am  sure  he  will  flog  me  till  I  am  dead,  and  he 
Will  shr>ot  you,  as  runaway  jiri-sotiers,  as  he  did  his 
two  Hottentots  the  other  day.’  y\s  Koiiier  ami  I 
thought  this  very  prol>ahle,  we  did  a.s  Hastings  tidd 
us;  and  when  the  Dutchman  had  gone  toward  him 
where  he  was  tied  up,  almiit  fifty  yards  from  the 
house,  we  went  in.  The  fanner’s  wife  wjisin  lied, 
having  just  given  birth  to  another  child,  and  the 
children  we  cared  not  for.  We  seized  two  muskets 
and  a  large  kn'fe,  and  came  out  ju.st  as  the  Dutch- 
‘  man  had  struck  the  first  blow  with  the  rhinoceros 
whip,  w'hirh  was  so  severe,  that  it  took  aw’ay  jxior 
Hastings’ breath.  We  went  up  ;  he  turned  round 
1 1'  and  saw  us :  we  levelled  our  muskets  at  him,  and 
|f  he  stop|ied.  ‘  Another  blow,  and  we’ll  shoot  you,’ 
cried  Romer.  ‘  Yes,’  cried  1 ;  ‘  we  are  only  boys, 
hut  you’ve  Knglishmen  to  deal  with.’  When  we 
came  up,  Romer  kept  his  jiiece  levelled  at  the 
Dutchman,  while  I  passed  him,  and  with  the  knife 
cut  the  thongs  which  liound  Ha-stings.  The  Dutch¬ 
man  turned  pale  and  did  not  speak,  he  was  so 
frightened,  and  the  slaves  ran  away.  As  soon  as 
Hastings  was  free,  he  seized  a  large  wooden  mallet, 
used  for  driving  in  stakes,  .and  struck  the  Dutch¬ 
man  down  to  the  earth,  crying  out,  ‘  That  for  flog¬ 
ging  an  I<>ig1ishman,  you  ra.scal.’  While  the  man 
lay  senseless,  or  dead — 1  didn’t  know  which  at  the 
time — we  tied  him  to  the  wagon  wheels,  and  return¬ 
ing  to  the  house,  seized  some  ammunition  and  other 
articles  which  might  be  useful.  We  then  went  to 
the  stables,  and  took  the  three  best  horses  which  the 
Dutchman  had,  put  some  com  in  a  sack  for  each  of 
them,  took  some  cord  for  halters,  mounted,  and 
rode  away  as  fast  as  we  could.  As  w’e  knew  that 
we  should  lie  pursuedt  we  first  gallojied  away  .os  if 
I  we  were  going  eiist^ard,  to  the  Ca)ie  ;  and  then, 
as  soon  as  we  were  on  ground  which  would  not 
show  the  tracks  of  our  horses’  hoofs,  we  turned 
round  to  the  northward,  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
Kushman  country.  It  w;us  dark  sixm  after  w’e 
altered  our  course  ;  but  we  travelled  all  night,  and 
although  we  heard  the  roaring  of  lions  at  a  di.staiice, 
we  met  with  no  accident.  At  daylight  we  rested 
our  horses,  and  gave  them  some  com,  and  then  sat 
down  to  eat  some  of  the  provisions  we  had  brought 
With  us.” 

“  How  long  were  you  with  the  farmer  at  Graef 
Reyiiets  ?” 

”  Nearly  eight  months,  tiir;  and  during  that  time 
we  could  not  only  speak  Dutch,  but  we  could  make 
ourselves  understood  by  the  Hottentots  and  other 
natives  ;  liesides  which,  we  hml  a  gooil  knowledgt' 
of  the  country,  and  knew  what  to  do  when  we 
Ir.ivelled.  While  we  were  eating,  we  held  a  con¬ 
sultation  how  we  should  proceeil.  We  were  aware 
that  the  Dutchmen  would  shtxit  us  if  they  came  up 
with  us,  and  that  they  would  come  out  in  .strong 
force  against  us;  and  we  were  afraid  that  we  had 
killed  the  man,  luid  if  so,  they  would  hang  us  as 
;  soon  as  we  got  to  the  Cajie ;  so  we  w’erc  at  a  gmat 
loss  to  know  how  to  art.  At  last  we  decideil  tfiat 
I  we  would  cross  the  country  of  the  Uushnieii,  and 
get  to  the  sea-side,  to  the  nortliward  of  the  Cape. 
Having  done  talking,  w’e  UKik  the  saddles  oti'  our 
horses,  and  tetheivd  them  where  there  was  good 
glass ;  for  you  see,  sir,  if  we  bad  not  made  them 


fast  they  would  have  galloped  liack  to  the  fami. 
We  determined  that  it  would  be  better  to  travel  at 
night,  as  there  would  be  less  fear  of  wild  beasts, 
or  of  being  seen ;  so  we  went  fast  asleep  for  many 
hours.  Toward  the  evening,  we  found  water  for 
the  horses,  and  then  we  fed  them  again,  and  pro- 
cM'ded  on  our  journey.  I  won’t  tell  what  pa.«»sed 
every  day  for  a  fortnight,  by  which  time  we  had 
pretty  near  killed  our  horses,  and  we  were  com- 
pidied  to  stop  among  a  trilie  of  (iorraguas,  I  think 
they  called  them,  a  very  mild,  iiioHensive  people, 
who  supplied  us  with  milk,  and  treated  us  very 
kindly.  We  had  some  adventure.*^,  nevertheless. 
One  day,  as  we  were  passing  by  a  tuft  of  small 
trees,  a  rhinoceros  charged  upon  my  horse,  which 
very  narrowly  escajied  by  wheeling  short  round 
and  getting  liehiiid  him  ;  the  beast  then  made  off 
without  meddling  with  u>»  any  more.  Kvery'  day 
we  used  to  shoot  some  animal  or  other,  for  provi¬ 
sion  :  sometimes  it  was  a  gnu,  a  very  curious  crea¬ 
ture,  .something  lietweeii  an  antelope  and  a  bull ;  at 
other  times  it  was  one  of  the  antelope  kind — there 
were  plenty  of  them. 

“  Well,  we  stayed  for  three  weeks  with  these 
jieople,  and  we  gave  our  horses  time  to  refresh 
themsedves;  and  then  we  set  oft'  again,  keeping 
more  toward  the  coast  as  we  went  southward,  for 
the  Gorraguas  told  us  that  there  was  a  fierce  native 
trilie,  called  Kafters,  to  the  northward,  who  would 
certainly  kill  us  if  we  went  there.  The  f.-xet  is,  we 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  We  had  left  the  Cape 
without  any  exact  idea  where  we  should  go  to,  like 
foolish  boys  as  we  were,  and  we  became  more 
entangled  with  difficulties  every  day.  At  last,  we 
deculed  that  it  would  be  better  to  find  our  way  back 
to  the  Cape,  and  deliver  ourselves  up  as  prisoners, 
for  we  were  tired  out  with  fatigue  and  constant 
danger.  All  that  we  were  afraid  of  was,  that  we 
had  killed  the  Dutch  farmer  at  Graef  Reynets,  who 
hal  treated  ns  so  brutally ;  but  Hastings  said  he 
did  not  care  ;  that  his  business,  and  he  would 
take  his  chance :  so  when  he  bade  adieu  to  the 
Gorraguas,  who  were  quite  satisfied  with  our  pre¬ 
senting  them  with  all  the  buttons  we  could  sjiare,  we 
turned  our  horses’ heads  to  the  south-east,  .so  to 
make  the  sea  and  go  southward  at  the  same  time. 

“  I  have  now  to  mention  a  most  melancholy 
event  which  occurred.  Two  days  after  we  had 
recommenced  our  travels,  in  jiassing  through  some 
high  grass,  we  stumbled  on  a  lion,  which  was 
devouring  a  gnu.  Romer,  who  happened  to  lie 
some  ten  yards  foremost  of  the  three,  was  so  alarmed 
Uiat  he  tired  at  the  animal,  which  we  had  agreed 
never  to  do,  as  it  w’as  folly  to  enrage  so  jKiweiful 
a  beast,  when  our  jKirty  w’as  *so  small.  The  lion 
was  slightly  wounded ;  he  gave  a  roar  that  might 
have  lieeii  heard  for  a  mile,  sprang  upon  Romer, 
and  with  one  blow  of  his  jiaw  knocked  him  oft'  the 
saddle  into  the  hushes.  Our  horses,  which  were 
frightened,  wheeled  round  and  fled,  for  the  animal 
was  evidently  aliout  to  attack  us.  As  it  w’as,  he 
did  make  one  iKiuiid  in  our  direction :  we  could  not 
pull  up  until  w'e  had  gone  half  a  mile  ;  and  when 
we  did,  we  saw  the  lion  had  tom  down  the  horse 
which  Romer  had  ridden,  and  w’as  dragging  aw'ay 
the  carcass  to  the  right  at  a  sort  of  canter,  without 
any  .st'rt  of  etfoit  on  his  j»ai  t.  We  waited  till  he 
was  well  olf,  and  then  rode  back  to  the  spot  where 
Romer  had  fallen ;  we  soon  found  him,  but  he  W'as 
quite  dead ;  the  blow  with  the  lion’s  jiaw  had  frac¬ 
tured  his  scull.  . 


“  We  had  no  means  of  burying  him,  jioor  fellow ! 
so  we  covered  him  up  with  bushes,  and  left  him. 
We  were  both  very  melancholy;  indeed,  as  I  rode 
on,  I  cried  for  nearly  an  hour;  and  Hastings  never 
spoke  a  word  until  it  was  time  for  us  to  re.st  the 
horses.  I  ought  to  have  said  that  the  Gorragua 
told  us  not  to  travel  by  night,  but  by  day;  and  we 
had  done  so  in  consequence  of  their  advice.  1  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  very  grxKl  atlvice,  notwitli.standing  this 
unfortunate  accident,  for  we  loiiiid  that  when  we 
had  travelled  all  night  the  lions  had  more  than  once 
followed  us  the  whole  time ;  and  indeed  I  have 
often  tliought  since,  that  we  were  altogether  indebted 
to  His  mercy  who  ordereth  all  things,  both  in  hea¬ 
ven  and  earth,  that  we  escaped  so  well  as  we  did. 
Three  days  after  poor  Romer’s  death,  we  saw  the 
wide  ocean  again  ;  and  it  apjieared  to  ns  as  if  we 
had  fallen  in  with  an  old  friend.  We  kept  neartlic 
coast,  but  we  .soon  found  out  that  we  could  not 
obtain  tlie  usual  supply  of  game,  or  fuel  for  our 
fires  at  night,  so  well  as  we  could  in  the  interior, 
and  we  agreed  to  get  away  from  the  coast  again. 
We  had  a  dreary  plain  to  pass  over,  and  we  were 
quite  faint  for  want  of  food — for  we  had  been  with¬ 
out  any  for  nearly  two  days — when  we  came  upon 
an  ostrich.  Hastings  put  his  horse  to  his  speed, 
but  it  was  of  no  use — the  ostrich  ran  much  faster 
than  the  horse  could.  1  remained  behind,  and  to 
my  great  joy,  discovered  her  nest,  with  thirteen 
large  eggs  in  it.  Hastings  .soon  came  back,  with 
his  horse  panting  and  out  of  xvind.  We  .sat  down, 
lighted  a  fire,  and  roasted  two  of  the  eggs ;  we 
made  a  gooil  dinner  of  them,  and  having  put  four 
more  on  our  saddle-bows,  xve  continued  our  journey. 
For  three  weeks  more  we  had  nothing  but  difficulty 
and  suffering.  One  forenoon,  at  last,  we  saw 
Table  Mountain,  and  were  as  glad  to  .see  it  as  if 
we  had  seen  the  white  cliff's  of  Old  England.  We 
pushed  on  our  horses  with  the  hopes  of  being  once 
more  comfortably  in  jirison  before  night ;  when,  as 
we  neared  the  bay,  we  observed  that  English  colors 
were  flying  on  lioard  of  the  vessels  in  the  road. 
Tliis  surprised  us  very  much ;  but  soon  after  that 
xve  met  an  English  soldier,  who  told  us  that  the 
Cajie  had  been  taken  by  our  forces  more  than  six 
months  ago.  This  was  a  joyful  surpriise,  as  you 
may  supjiose.  We  rode  into  the  town,  and  reported 
ourselves  to  the  main-guard  ;  the  governor  .sent  for 
us,  lieard  our  story,  and  sent  us  to  the  admiral, 
wlu)  took  us  on  board  of  his  own  .ship. 

“  I  was  put  down  on  the  books  a.s  a  .su|»eriiu- 
merary  boy.  I  was  on  lioard  of  her  for  nearly 
four  years,  and  we  were  .sent  about  from  port  to 
jKirt  and  from  clime  to  clime,  until  I  grew  a. strong, 
tall  lad,  and  was  put  into  the  luizen-top.  1  found 
it  very  comfortable.  I  did  niy  duty,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  was,  I  never  was  punished ;  for  a  man 
may  serve  on  board  of  a  man-of-war  without  fear 
of  being  punished,  if  he  only  does  his  duty,  and  the 
duty  is  not  very  hard  either ;  not  like  on  board  of 
the  merchant  vessels,  where  there  an*  so  few  hands 
— there  it  is  hard  work.  Of  course  there  are  some 
captains  who  command  men-of  war  who  are  harsh 
and  severe — what  they  call  martinets  in  the  service ; 
but  it  xva.s  my  good  fortune  to  lie  with  a  very  mild 
and  steady  captain,  who  was  very  soriy  when  he 
wa.s  obliged  to  punish  the  men,  although  he  would 
not  overlook  any  improper  conduct.  The  only 
thing  which  was  a  source  of  constant  unhappiness 
to  me  was,  that  I  could  not  get  to  England  again , 


and  see  my  mother.  I  had  written  two  or  thrt®  «» Jt  a  miraculous  escai)e  indeed,”  observed  j  jmsed  that  he  was  lost  in  a  prize,  for  he  was  traced 

letters,  but  never  had  an  answer ;  and  at  last  I  Jir.  Seai^rave.  I  sc*  f;u.  Foolish  boy  that  he  was,  he  mistht  now 

b 'came  so  im|»atieiit,  that  I  determined  to  run  away  “Yes,  indeed,  sir;  I  can  hardly  describe  my  have  l*tH*n  a  man  of  fortune.’ 

the  very  first  opportunity  which  mipht  oiler.  We  sensations  for  some  hours  afterward.  I  tried  to  •“  Very  foolish  indeetl,’ ri'plied  1. 

were  tlien  stationed  in  the  West  Indies,  and  I  had  sleep,  but  could  not — I  was  in  lujonv.  The  mo-  “‘Yes;  but  he  has  harmed  more  than  himselt. 

very  often  consultations  with  Hasting  on  the  sub-  nient  I  slumbered,  I  thoti^ht  the  shark  Inail  hold  of  His  jKK>r  mother,  who  d<Ued  ujKm  him,  as  soon  as 

ject,  lor  he  was  quite  as  .anxious  to  get  away  as  I  me,  and  I  would  start  up  and  shriek  ;  :ind  tlien  I  she  heard  that  he  was  lost,  pined  away  by  degrees, 

was ;  and  we  had  tigreed  that  we  would  start  oil  said  my  prayers  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep  ag-.iin,  hut  and’ — 

together  the  very  first  opiKu  tunity.  At  last  we  d  was  of  no  use.  The  captain  of  the  West  Indui-  “  ‘  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  she  is  deal  ”  inter- 
anchored  in  Fort  Royal,  Jamaica,  and  there  was  a  man  w.as  afraid  that  my  shrieks  would  1h‘ heard,  rupled  I ;  seizing  the  gentlenuin  by  the  ;»mi 
large  convoy  ot  West  India  ships,  laden  with  sugar,  and  he  .sent  me  dow'ii  a  tunihler  of  rum  totlriiik  ori';  “  ‘  Yes,’  ivpiied  he,  Kxrkiiig  at  me  with  surprise  ; 
about  to  sail  immediately.  We  knew  that  il  we  this  composed  me,  and  at  last  I  fell  into  a  soiiml  ‘  >he  died  last  year  of  a  broken  heart.’ 
could  get  on  board  of  one,  they  would  secrete  us  sleep.  When  f  aw'oke,  I  found  that  the  ship  was  “  I  fell  hack  on  the  luggage  behind  me,  and 
until  the  time  of  sailing,  for  they  were  short-handed  under  weigh  and  with  all  canvass  set,  surrounded  should  have  hillen  otf  the  coach  if  the  gentleman 
enough,  the  men-of- war  having  pressed  every  man  by  more  than  one  hundred  other  vessels;  the  men-  had  not  held  me.  Me  called  to  the  coachman  to 
they  could  lay  their  hands  ujion.  There  was  but  of-war  who  took  charge  of  the  convoy  tiring  guns  pull  up  the  horse's,  ;md  they  Uxik  me  down,  and 
one  chance,  and  that  was  by  swimming  on  ho.ard  and  making  .signals  inrcs>ixnlly.  It  w.as  a  glorious  put  me  inside:  fortunately,  there  was  no  one  there  ; 
of  one  of  the  vc.s.stds  during  the  night-time,  and  sight,  and  we  xvere  hound  ft%  Old  Kngland.  I  felt  ;uid  as  the  co;ich  rolled  on,  I  cried  ;vs  if  my  heart 
that  w.as  e.a.sy  enough,  as  they  were  anchored  not  .so  happy,  that  I  thought  I  xvould  ri.sk  the  j.aws  of  would  Iwak. 

a  hundred  yards  from  our  own  .ship.  What  we  another  shark  to  have  reg-.iined  my  libr'rty,  and  the  “  I  "’us  in  an  agony  until  1  .arrived  ;it  Newcastle, 
were  afraid  of  were  the  .sharks,  which  were  so  chance  of  In'ing  once  more  on  .shore  in  my  own  where  I  could  ascertain  all  the  f;u'ta  connected  with 

plentiful  in  the  harlxir.  However,  the  night  before  country,  and  aide  to  go  to  Newcastle  and  sif  my  her  dece.ase.  When  the  coach  stop jied,  the  gentle- 

the  convoy  was  to  sail  we  made  up  our  minds  that  jioor  mother.”  man  who  hal  remained  outside,  came  to  the  coach 

we  would  run  the  risk,  for  we  were  so  impatient  to  “I  am  .afraid  that  your  miraculous  e.scajR*  did  door,  .and  .s.aid  to  me,  ‘If  I  mistake  not,  you  are 
escajie  that  we  did  not  care  for  anything.  It  was  you  very  little  good,  Re.ady,”  observed  Mrs.  Sea-  Masterman  Re.ady,  who  ran  away  to  sea ;  are  you 
in  the  middle  watch — I  recollect  it,  and  shall  recol-  grave,  “  if  you  got  over  it  so  soon.”  not  ?’  ‘  N’es,  sir,’  replied  I,  very  sorrowfully,  ‘  I 

Icct  it  all  my  life,  ,a.s  if  it  were  Ia.st  night — that  we  “  Indeed,  madam,  it  was  not  so;  th;it  was  only  'inr.’  ‘  Well,  my  m.an,’  said  he,  ‘  cheer  up;  W’hen 

lowered  ourselves  down  very  .softly  from  the  liows  the  feeling  which  the  sight  of  the  ves.st‘ls  under  you  went  .away  you  were  young  and  thoughtless, 
of  the  ship,  and  as  .soon  as  we  were  in  the  water  weigh  for  Kngland  produced  ujHm  me.  I  can  hon-  and  certainly  hail  no  idea  that  you  would  have  dis- 
we  struck  out  for  one  of  the  West  Indiamen  close  estly  Siiy*,  that  I  was  a  lietter  and  more  serious  tressed  your  mother  as  you  did.  It  was  not  your 
to  us.  The  .sentry  at  the  gangw.ay  saw  the  light  |)erson  ;  not  but  what  I  am  Imd  enough  and  a  sinful  going  to  sea,  but  the  rejiort  of  your  death  which 
in  the  water  made  by  our  swimming  through  it,  creature  now,  but  I  was  from  that  day  lietter  th.an  preyed  so  much  ujion  her  mind  ;  and  that  was  not 
and  he  hailed,  of  course :  we  gave  no  answer,  but  I  was  before.  The  very  next  night,  when  I  was  your  fault.  You  must  come  with  me,  as  I  have 
swam  as  fast  .as  we  could ;  for,  after  he  had  hailed  in  my  hammock,  I  prayed  very  fen  ently ;  and  there  .something  to  .say  to  you.’ 

we  heard  a  bustle,  and  we  knew  that  the  officer  of  happened  to  be  a  very  goixlold  Scotchm.an  on  boiird,  “  ‘  I  will  call  upon  you  to-morrow,  sir,’  repitetl 
the  w.atch  w.as  manning  a  boat  to  send  after  us.  I  the  .«econd  mate,  who  talked  very  seriously  to  me,  1 ;  ‘  I  cannot  do  any  thing  until  I  talk  to  the  neigh- 
had  just  caught  hold  of  the  cable  of  the  West  India-  and  jxiinted  out  how  wonderful  had  lieen  my  pre-  bors  and  visit  my  poor  mother’s  grave.  It  is  very 
men,  and  was  about  to  climb  up  by  it,  for  I  was  a  servation,  and  I  felt  it.  It  w.xs  he  who  first  read  true  that  I  did  not  intend  to  distress  my  mother  ; 
few  yards  before  Ihadings,  xvhen  I  heard  a  loud  the  Kible  with  me,  and  imade  me  understand  it,  and,  and  that  the  rejiort  of  my  death  was  no  fault  ot 
shriek,  and,  turning  round,  jierceived  a  shark  I  may  say,  liecome  fond  of  it.  I  did  rny  duty  on  mine.  But  I  cannot  help  feeling  that,  if  f  hal  not 
plunging  down  with  Hastings  in  his  jaws.  I  was  our  pas.sage  home  .as  a  .seaman  lx;fore  the  mast,  and  lieen  so  thoughtle.s.s,  she  would  be  .still  alive  and 
so  frightened,  that  for  a  short  time  I  could  not  the  captain  w.as  pleased  with  me.  I  h.ad  told  the  happy.’  (Jreat  mischief  is  brought  about  by  very 
move;  at  last  I  recovered  myself,  and  began  to  history  of  my  life  to  the  second  m.ate,  and  he  |K»inted  slight  cau.s<*s  in  the  world.  Master  William;  and  if, 
climb  up  by  the  cable  as  hist  as  1  could.  I  was  out  to  me  how  foolish  and  wrong  I  had  Itt'eii  to  liet’ore  we  did  any  thing,  we  were  to  reflect  upon 
just  in  time,  for  another  shark  male  a  rush  at  me ;  leave  my  mother  and  refuse  the  assistance  of  .Mr.  what  the  coii.si*quences  might  lie,  we  should  all  be 
and  although  I  was  clear  out  of  w.ater  more  than  Masterman.  1  felt  that  he  was  right,  .and  I  felt  much  wiser  .and  Ix'tter.  The  gentleman  gave  me 
two  feet,  he  .sprung  up  and  just  caught  my  shoe  by  more  impatient  than  ever  to  throw  myself  into  my  his  aldress,  aid  1  promiseil  to  call  mion  him  the 
the  heel,  which  he  took  down  with  him.  Fear  mother’s  arms  and  ask  her  forgivenes.s.  The  .ship  next  morning.  I  then  went  to  the  house  my 
gave  me  strength,  .and  in  a. second  or  two  afterward  I  was  in  was  Imund  to  (ilassgow,  and  we  jiarted  mother  used  to  live  in.  I  knew  that  she  was  not 
I  was  up  at  the  hawserholes,  and  the  men  on  lioard,  company  with  the  convoy  at  North  Forelaid,  aid  there ;  yet  I  was  disap)x)inted  and  ainoyed  when  I 
who  hal  lieen  looking  over  the  bows,  aid  had  wit-  arrived  safe  in  iiort.  The  captain  tixik  me  to  the  heard  merry  laughU'r  within.  I  hxiked  in,  for  the 
ne.s.sed  ptxir  Hastings’ death,  helix'd  me  on  board,  owners,  who  p.aid  me  tif  teen  guineas  for  my  .services  dixir  was  open;  in  the  comer  where  my  mother 
and  hurried  me  down  lielow,  for  the  boat  from  our  during  the  voyage  home ;  aid  .os  soon  as  I  received  used  to  sit,  there  was  a  maigle,  and  two  women 
ship  was  now  nearly  aloiig-side.  When  the  officer  the  money,  I  setotf  for  Newc.astle  asfast  as  Icould.  busily  at  work  ;  others  were  ironing  at  a  large 
of  the  IxKit  came  on  Ixxird,  they  told  him  they  hai  1  hal  taken  a  place  on  the  out.side  of  the  coach, ^  table;  and  when  they  cried  out  to  me,  ‘  What  do 
jierceived  us  Ixith  in  the  water,  close  to  their  ves.sel,  and  1  entered  into  conversjition  with  a  gentleman  you  want  ?’  and  laughed  at  me,  I  turned  away  in 
and  that  the  shark.s  had  taken  u.s  down.  As  the  who  sat  next  to  me.  I  .soon  found  out  that  he  di.sgust,  and  went  to  a  neighboring  cottage,  the 
shriek  of  Hastings  was  heard  by  the  people  in  the  lielongeil  to  Newcastle,  and  1  first  inquired  if  Mr.  inmates  of  which  had  been  ver}’  intimate  with  my 
boat,  the  officer  lielieved  that  it  was  the  ca.se,  ;ind  Ma.sterman,  the  ship-builder,  was  .still  alive.  He  mother.  I  found  the  wife  at  home,  but  she  did  not 
returned  to  the  ship.  I  heard  the  dmm  lieat  to  told  me  that  he  luoil  lx?en  deal  about  three  months,  know  me;  and  I  told  her  who  I  was.  She  had 
quarters  on  board  of  the  man-of-war,  that  they  ‘  And  to  whom  did  he  leava;  hi.s  money?’  I  a«ked,  attended  my  mother  during  her  illness,  till  the  day 
might  ascertain  who  were  the  two  men  who  had  ‘  for  he  was  very  rich,  and  had  no  kin.’  ‘  He  had  of  her  death ;  and  she  told  me  all  I  wished  to  know, 
attempted  to  swim  away,  and  a  few  minutes  after-  no  relations,’  replied  the  gentleman,  ‘  and  he  left  all  It  was  some  little  relief  to  my  mind  to  hear  that 
ward  they  lieat  a  retreat,  having  put  down  D.  D.  his  money  to  build  an  hospital  and  almshouses,  my  poor  mother  could  not  have  lived,  as  she  had 
against  my  name  on  the  books,  as  well  as  again.st  He  had  a  jartner  in  his  business  latterly,  and  he  an  incurable  cancer;  but  at  the  same  time  the  wo- 
that  of  poor  Hastings.”  left  the  yard  and  all  the  stores  to  him,  I  believe,  man  told  me  that  I  was  ever  in  her  thoughts,  and 

“  VVhat  does  D.  D,  mean  ?”  because  he  did  not  know  whom  to  leave  it  to.  that  my  name  was  the  last  word  on  her  lips.  She 

“  D.  .stands  for  discharged  from  the  service ;  D.  There  was  a  lad  whom  I  knew  for  certain  he  also  said  Uiat  Mr.  Masterman  had  been  very  kind 
D.  stands  for  dead,”  replied  Ready ;  “  and  it  was  intended  to  have  adopted  and  to  have  made  his  heir  to  my  mother,  and  that  she  had  wanted  nothing, 
only  through  the  mercy  of  Providence  that  I  was  1  — a  lad  of  the  name  of  Ready ;  but  he  ran  away  to  I  then  asked  her  to  show  me  where  my  mother 
tot  so.”  1  (jea,  and  haw  never  been  heard  of  since.  It  is  sup-  ,  had  been  buried.  »>he  put  in  her  botnnet,  and  led 
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r  to  the  i^rave,  and  then,  at  my  requeHt,  ehe  left 
I  seated  myself  down  by  the  mound  of  turf 
ich  covered  her,  and  long  and  bitterly  did  1  weep 
r  loss  and  pray  for  forgiveness. 

“  It  was  quite  dark  when  I  left  the  sp<it  and 
ent  back  to  the  cotUige  of  the  kind  woman  who 
1  atu-nded  my  mother.  I  conversed  with  her 
id  her  husband  till  late,  and  then,  as  they  oHerod 
e  a  lK*d,  I  rtunained  with  them  that  night.  Next 
lorning  I  went  to  keep  my  ap|Hiintment  with  the 
nlleman  whom  I  had  met  in  the  coiicli ;  I  found 
the  hniss  plate  on  the  disir  that  he  was  a  law- 
r.  He  desired  me  to  sit  down,  and  then  he  closed 
e  door  carefully,  and,  having  a.sked  me  many 
uestions  to  ascertain  if  I  was  really  Ma.sterman 
eaily,  he  said  that  he  was  the  {lerson  employed  at 
r.  Masternian’s  death,  and  that  he  had  found  .a 
{ler  which  was  of  great  con.sequence,  as  it  proved 
lat  the  in.surance  of  the  vessel,  which  had  lielongtnl 
my  father  and  Mr.  Masterman,  and  which  h.'ul 
en  lost,  had  not  been  mtule  on  Mr.  Mastennan’s 
hare  only,  hut  my  father’s  as  w’ell,  and  that  Mr. 
fasterman  had  defrauded  my  mother.  He  said  he 
ad  found  the  lajier  in  a  seciet  drawer  some  time 
i**ifter  Mr.  Masterman’s  death,  and  that  my  mother 
ing  dead,  and  1  lieing  supiiosed  to  be  dead,  he  did 
ot  see  any  use  in  making  known  so  disagreeable 
circumstance ;  hut  that  now’  1  had  re-apjieariHl  it 
as  his  duty  so  to  do,  and  that  he  would  arrange 
matter  for  me,  if  1  pleased,  with  the  corporation 
)f  the  town,  to  whom  all  Mr.  Ma.sU*rman’8  property 
had  been  left  in  trust  to  build  a  hospital  and  alms- 
louses.  He  said  that  the  in.surance  on  the  ve.ssel 
ivas  three  thou.sand  {loutids,  and  that  one  third  of 
he  vessel  belonged  to  my  father,  so  that  a  thousand 
^  pounds  were  due  to  him,  which  the  interest  for  so 
^  many  j’ears  would  increase  to  above  two  thousand 
‘pounds.  This  was  good  news  for  me,  and  you 
may  supjKise  1  readily  agreed  to  all  he  projKised. 
He  set  to  work  at  once,  and  having  called  together 
the  mayor  and  corjioration  of  the  town,  luid  jiroved 
the  document,  they  immediately  agreed  that  1  wa.s 
entitled  to  the  money,  and  that  it  should  be  jiaid  to 
me  without  any  conte.st.  Thus  you  see,  Ma.ster 
William,  w’as  a  new  temptation  throw’n  in  my  way.” 
“  How’  do  you  mean  a  temptation  ?  It  surely 
I  W’as  very  foilunate.  Ready,”  said  William. 

“  Yes,  Master  William,  it  w’as,  as  jieople  say, 
j  fortunate,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  world ;  every 
'^^Ijone  congratulated  me,  and  I  was  myself  so  inflated 
with  my  good  fortune,  that  I  forgot  all  the  promises 
&{  amendment,  all  the  vows  of  leailing  a  good  life, 
which  1  made  over  my  ptxir  mother’s  grave.  Now’ 
[|jdo  you  jierceivc  w’hy  I  called  it  temptation,  Master 
I  W’llliam  ? 

•*  As  .soon  as  the  money  w'as  in  my  hands,  1 
began  to  squander  it  away  in  all  manner  of  folly. 
Fortunately,  I  had  not  received  it  more  than  ten 
f  days,  when  the  Scotch  second  mate  came  like  a 
guarilian  angel  to  save  me.  As  soon  as  I  had  nuule 
know’ll  to  him  what  had  taken  place,  he  reasoned 
with  me,  pointed  out  to  me  that  I  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  ofa.esUd'lishing  myself  for  life,  and  proposed 
that  I  shouM  purchase  a  jiart  of  a  vei^l,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  1  was  captain  of  her.  1  liked  this  idea 
very  much,  and  being  convinced  that  1  had  been 
making  a  fool  of  myself,  1  reMilved  to  take  his  ad¬ 
vice  :  but  one  thing  only  restrained  me :  I  w  as  still 
X’ery  young,  not  more  than  twenty  years  old  ;  and 
alUiough  1  could  iiavig'dte  ut  one  time,  1  had  latterly 


paid  no  attention.  I  told  iSanders  this,  and  he 
replied,  that  if  I  would  take  him  as  my  first  mate, 
Uiat  difficulty  would  be  got  over,  as  he  could  navi¬ 
gate  well,  and  that  I  could  learn  to  do  so  in  tlie  first 
vo\  age ;  so  all  was  arranged. 

“  Fortunately,  I  had  not  spent  above  one  hundred 
|M III  lids  of  the  money — quite  enough  too,  in  so  short 
a  time.  I  set  off  for  (ilasgow,  in  coinjiany  with 
Sunders,  and  he  busied  him.self  very  hard  in  look¬ 
ing  afiont  for  a  vessel  that  would  suit.  At  last,  he 
found  that  there  was  <Mie  reaily  for  luuncliing, 
which,  in  con.sequence  of  the  failure  of  the  house 
for  which  it  was  built,  was  to  be  sold.  He  made 
inquiries,  and  having  found  who  was  likely  to  pur¬ 
chase  her — that  it  was  a  very  safe  and  respectable 
firm — he  made  a  proposal  for  me  that  1  should  take 
one  fourth  share  of  her,  and  command  her.  As 
Sanders  was  very  resjiectable,  and  well  know’n  to 
lie  a  steady  man,  his  recommendation  w'.as  attended 
to  so  far,  that  the  fiarties  wished  to  see  and  sjieak 
to  me.  'Fliey  w’ere  satisfied  w’ith  me,  young  as  I 
was,  and  the  bargain  w’as  made.  I  {laid  down  my 
two  thousand  {lounds  for  my  share,  and  as  .<-0011  as 
the  ve.s.sel  w’as  launched,  was  very  busy  with  San¬ 
ders,  whom  1  had  chosen  as  first  mate,  in  fitting  her 
out.  The  house  which  had  {lurchased  her  w’ith  me 
was  a  West  India  firm,  and  the  shi]!  was  of  course 
intended  for  the  West  India  trade.  I  had  two  or 
three  hundred  {lOunds  left,  after  I  had  paid  my 
share  of  the  vessel,  and  this  I  em{)loyed  in  pur¬ 
chasing  a  venture  on  my  own  account,  and  pro¬ 
viding  nautical  instruments,  &c.  I  also  fitted  my¬ 
self  out,  for  you  see.  Master  ^Villiam,  although 
Sanders  hail  persuatled  me  to  be  rational,  I  wasstill 
{luHed  up  with  pride  at  the  idea  of  being  captain  of 
my  own  ship  ;  it  was  too  great  a  rise  for  one  w’ho 
had  just  liefore  been  a  lad  in  the  mizen-top  of  a  man- 
of-war.  1  dressed  myself  very  smart — wore  white 
shirts,  and  rings  on  my  fingers;  I  even  put  on 
gloves,  and  tried  to  make  my  hands  white.  Indeed, 
as  ca|)tain  .and  {art  owner  of  a  fine  ves.sel,  I  w’as 
considered  as  somebody,  :uid  was  often  invited  to 
the  table  of  the  ow’ners  of  the  ve.ssel.  I  w’as  well 
off,  for  my  {ay  w’.as  ten  {lounds  a  month,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  what  my  own  venture  might  produce,  .and 
my  quarter-share  of  the  profits  of  the  vessel.  This 
m.ay  lie  considered  as  the  most  {•ros{)erous  {lortion 
of  my  life. 

“  Our  ship  was  soon  re.ady,  and  we  sailed  with 
convoy  for  Barb.ailoes.  Siuiders  proved  a  good 
navig-dtor,  and  from  him,  before  w’e  arrived  at  Bar- 
badoes,  I  gained  all  the  know’ledge  which  I  required 
to  eiwable  me  to  command  .and  navigate  my  vessel. 
Sanders  .attempted  to  renew  our  .serious  conversa- 1 
tion,  but  my  {iroperty  had  m.ade  me  vain;  and  now  ' 
that  I  felt  that  I  could  do  without  his  assi.stance,  I . 
not  only  ke{>t  him  at  a  distance,  hut  .assumed  the  | 
superior.  This  wa-s  a  verj’  ungrateful  return  for  his  ; 
kindness  to  me.  Master  William ;  but  it  is  too  often  | 
the  case  in  tliis  world.  Sanders  was  very  much  j 
annoyed,  and  on  our  arrival  at  Barhadoes,  he  told  | 
me  that  it  was  his  intention  to  quit  the  ve.ssel.  1 
replieil  very  haughtily  that  he  might  do  as  he  i 
{ileased ;  the  hurt  is,  I  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him,  j 
merely  liecause  1  was  under  some  obligations  to  j 
him :  1  tell  you  this  to  my  shame.  Master  William. ! 
Well,  sir,  Sanders  left  me,  and  I  felt  quite  happy  at ! 
his  de{iarture.  My  ship  was  soon  with  a  full  cargo  ' 
of  sugar  on  hoard  of  her,  and  we  waited  for  convoy  | 
to  England.  AVhen  at  Barhadoes,  1  had  an  0{){K)r- 


tunity  to  buy  four  brass  guns,  which  I  mounted  on 
deck,  and  had  a  good  supply  of  ammunition  on  board. 
I  was  very  proud  of  my  vessel,  as  she  had  proved 
in  the  voyage  out  to  be  a  very  fast  sailer :  indeed, 
she  sailed  better  than  some  of  the  men-of-war  which 
convoyed  us;  and  now  that  I  hail  guns  on  beard, 
I  considered  myself  quite  safe  from  any  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  {irivateers.  While  w’e  were  waiting  for  con¬ 
voy,  which  was  not  ex{iected  for  a  fortnight,  it 
blew  a  very  heavy  gale,  and  my  slii{i,  as  well  as 
others,  dragged  their  michors,  and  were  driven  out 
of  Carlisle  Bay.  We  w’ere  obliged  to  make  sail  to 
beat  into  the  bay  again,  it  still  blowing  very  fresh. 
What  W’ith  lieing  tired  w’aiting  so  long  for  convoy, 
and  a  know’ledge  that  arriving  before  the  other 
West  Indiamen  would  be  very  advantageous,  I 
niaile  up  my  mind  that,  instead  of  heating  up  into 
the  hay  .'igain,  I  w’ould  run  for  England  w’ithout 
protection,  trusting  to  the  fast  .sailing  of  my  vessel 
and  the  guns  which  I  bird  on  beard.  I  forgot  at  the 
time  that  the  insurance  on  the  vessel  was  made  in 
England  as  ‘  sailing  w’ith  convoy,’  and  th.'it  my  sail¬ 
ing  without  would  render  the  insurance  void,  if 
any  misfortune  occurred.  ^V''ell,  sir,  I  made  sail 
for  England,  and  for  three  weeks  every  thing  went 
on  W’ell.  We  saw  very  few  ves.sels,  and  tho.se 
which  did  chase  us  could  not  come  up  with  us;  but 
as  W’e  W’ere  running  with  a  fair  w  ind  up  channel, 
and  I  had  made  .sure  of  being  in  port  before  night, 
a  French  privateer  hove  in  sight  and  gave  chase. 
We  W’ere  obliged  to  haul  our  wind,  and  it  blow’ing 
very  fast,  we  carried  aw’ay  our  main  top-mast. 
This  accident  was  fatal ;  the  {irivateer  came  along 
side  of  us  and  laid  us  by  the  board,  and  that  night 
I  W’as  in  a  French  prison,  and,  I  may  say,  a  pauper ; 
for  the  insurance  of  the  vessel  was  void,  from  my 
having  sailed  without  convoy.  I  felt  that  I  had  no 
one  to  thank  but  myself  for  the  unfortunate  position 
I  W’as  in ;  at  all  events,  I  xvas  severely  punished, 
for  I  remained  a  prisoner  for  nearly  six  years.  I 
contrived  to  e.sca{)e  with  three  or  four  others ;  we 
suffered  dreadfully,  and  at  last  arrived  in  England 
in  a  Swedish  ves.sel,  w’ithout  money,  or  even  clothes 
that  w’ould  keep  out  the  weather.  Of  course  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  look  out  for  a  berth  on  board 
of  a  ship,  and  I  tried  for  that  of  second  mate,  but 
W’ithout  success;  I  w’astoo  ragged,  and  looked  too 
miserable  ;  so  I  determined,  as  I  was  starving,  to 
go  before  the  mast.  There  was  a  fine  ves.sel  in  the 
{)ort ;  I  went  on  board  to  offer  myself ,  the  mate 
w’ent  down  to  the  captain,  who  came  on  deck,  and 
who  should  he  be  but  Sanders !  I  ho{)ed  that  he 
W’ould  not  remember  me,  but  he  did  immediately, 
and  held  out  his  hand.  I  never  did  feel  so  ashamed 
in  my  life  as  I  did  then.  Sanders  {)er"eived  it,  and 
asked  me  down  into  the  cabin.  I  then  told  him  all 
that  had  happened,  and  he  appeared  to  forget  that  I 
had  behaved  so  ill  to  him ;  he  offered  me  a  berth  on 
board,  and  money  in  advance  to  fit  me  out.  But  if 
he  would  not  rememlier  my  conduct,  I  could  not 
forget  it,  and  I  told  him  so,  and  liegged  his  forgive¬ 
ness.  Well,  sir,  the  good  man,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
W’as  my  friend.  I  became  his  second  mate  before 
he  died,  and  we  were  again  verj*  intimate.  My 
misfortunes  had  humbletl  me,  and  I  once  more  reail 
the  Bible  w  ith  him ;  and  I  have,  I  tru.st  done  so 
ever  since.  When  he  died,  1  continued  second 
mate  for  some  time,  and  then  was  displaced.  Since 
that,  I  have  always  been  as  a  common  seaman  on 
board  of  different  vessels ;  but  I  have  been  well 
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treated  and  respected,  and  I  may  add  that  I  have 
not  been  unhappy,  for  I  felt  that  property  would 
have  only  led  me  into  follies,  and  have  made  me 
fonjet,  that  in  this  world  we  are  to  live  so  as  to 
prepare  for  another.  Now,  Ma.ster  William,  you 
have  the  history  of  Ma.sterman  Kemly ;  and  I  hope 
that  there  are  jiortions  of  it  which  may  prove  use¬ 
ful  to  you.  I  am  now  an  old  man,  ainl  \veaiu*d 
from  the  thinjfs  of  this  world ;  all  I  hojH*  is  to  die 
111  jieace,  and  Ik;  useful  until  it  plea.ses  (okI  to  call 
me  away.” 

To  MY  Reaukks. — 1  have  received  from  my  agtuit 
in  London,  by  the  Great  Western,  a  laruje  assort¬ 
ment,  comprising;  more  than  twenty  volumes,  of 
new  and  hie^hly  interestinj?  books  for  youthful 
readers,  all  of  which  will  be  republished  in  Kvery 
Vouth’s  Gazette ;  they  are  embellished  with  beau- 
ful  en?ravinf?s,  which  will  alsti  lie  given  in  the 
Gazette.  These  works  are  written  by  the  most 
popular  authors  in  Kuroiie.  I  have  now  .an  inex¬ 
haustible  store  of  goo<l  things  in  my  jK)s.session,  to 
which  additions  will  constantly  lie  made.  No 
jiajK'r,  for  juvenile  re.ailers,  published  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  enjoys  such  unlimited  resources  for  interesting 
and  valuable  materials ;  this  fact,  if  it  has  not 
already  been  made  apparent,  will  be  clearly  proved 
in  succeeding  numbers.  In  conclusion,  I  hojie  my 
friends  will  make  exertions  to  increa.se  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Gazette ;  every  subscriber,  1  am  con¬ 
vinced,  could  with  little  trouble  send  me  an  .aildi- 
tional  name ;  this  would  be  of  great  seia'ice,  and 
enable  me  to  make  the  paper  still  more  valuable  and 
attractive.  The  republication  of  one  of  the  books 
almvc  referred  to,  is  commenced  in  this  number 
under  the  title  of  “  Tales  of  Travellers.”  It  will 
found  very  instructive  and  entertaining. 


THE  BRAHMINY  BULL. 


The  general  sh.ajie  of  the  BnAirMiNY  Bum., 
which  is  the  sacred  bull  in  most  parts  of  India,  and 
esjK'cially  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ganges,  m.ay  lie  un¬ 
derstood  from  the  tigure.  In  Benares,  and  those 
other  cities  which  are  crowded  with  the  more  weal¬ 
thy'  and  devout  Hindotis  of  high  caste,  these  ani¬ 
mals  are  exceedingly  numerous,  thronging  the 
streets,  and  the  courts,  and  areas  of  the  temides 
They  are  fed  to  the  utmost  profusion,  and  are  very 
fat,  indolent,  and  inotlensive.  When  left  without 
these  attentions,  they  are  smaller  and  much  more 
active,  but  they  have  been  .so  long  domesticated,  or 
rather  under  the  protettion  of  the  jieople,  th.at  there 
are  many  varieties  in  appe.arance.  When  they  are 


fat,  the  hump  on  the  shoulders  and  the  dewlap  arc* 
very  much  prolrudeil,  and  in  all  conditions  they 
have  the  skin  of  the  neck  furrowed  with  transverse 
wrinkles.  Their  general  color  is  dun,  pa.s.sing  info 
blackish,  on  the  upp*‘r  jiart,  and  whitish  on  the  un¬ 
der.  There  .are  m.any  varieties  of  these  hunch¬ 
backed  ones  in  India,  but  it  is  not  ea.sy  to  say  which 
is  the  original  nice,  or  whether  those  which  are 
found  wild  lie  in  a  st.ate  of  mature,  or  have  been  left 
in  the  ch.anges  of  scx'iety  which  tlie  country  has 
undergone.  The.se  humjied  oxen  have  the  voice¬ 
less  deep  than  the  others,  and  the  form  of  the  hind 
quarters,  and  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  are  diflerent 
from  the  KurojH>an  varieties. 


» 
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Devotion  of  a  Great  Mind  to  its  Duties. — 
•Milton,  the  poet  of  Paradi.se  Lost,  who,  during  an 
.active  life  in  the  most  troublesome  times,  was  un¬ 
ceasing  In  Uie  cultivation  of  his  understanding,  thus 
descrilies  his  own  habits :  “  Those  morning  haunts 
are  where  they  should  be,  at  home ;  not  sleeping  or 
conccKting  the  surfeits  of  an  irregular  fea.st,  but  up 
and  stirring ;  in  winter,  often  ere  the  .sound  of  .any 
bell  awake  men  to  labor  or  devotion ;  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  as  oft  with  the  bird  that  first  rouses,  or  not 
much  tardier,  to  read  gocxl  authors,  or  cause  them 
to  be  read,  till  the  attention  be  weary,  or  memory' 
have  its  full  fraught ;  then  with  useful  and  gener¬ 
ous  labors  preserving  the  body’s  health  and  hardi¬ 
ness,  to  render  lightsome,  clear,  and  not  lumpish 
obedience  to  the  mind,  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
our  country’s  liberty.” 

Propensity  of  Birds. — At  a  recent  fire  in  Spring 
■‘treet,  a  covey  of  pigeons  was  observed  hovering 
over  the  flames  at  a  great  height,  presenting  a  beau¬ 
tiful  appearance,  resembling  that  of  gold,  caused  by 
the  reflection  of  the  light  below.  For  several  min¬ 
utes  they  were  seen  darting  in  every  directfon ,  as  if 
at  a  loss  where  to  wend  their  passage.  At  last 
they  were  observed  to  follow  the  propensity  ascribed 
to  birds  by  naturalists,  and  plunged  one  by  one, 
into  the  fl.ames,  where  they  perished. — [N.  York 
Uom.  Adv. 

Talents  give  a  man  a  superiority  far  more  agree¬ 
able  than  that  which  proceeds  from  riches,  birth  or 
employments,  which  are  all  external.  Talents  con¬ 
stitute  our  very  essence. — [RoUin. 


JM  Y  M  ()  T  H  l^K  ’  S  (i  R  A  V  K . 

Sr  JAMES  ALDRICH. 

I.\  beauty  lingers  on  the  hills 
The  death-smile  of  the  dying  day ; 

And  twilight  in  my  heart  instills 
The  softness  of  its  rosey  ray. 

I  watch  the  river’s  jieaceful  flow. 

Here,  standing  by  iny  mother’s  grave. 

And  feel  my  dreams  of  glory  go. 

Like  weeds  upon  it.s  8luggi.-<h  w-ave. 

God  gives  us  mini.ster’s  of  love, 

Which  we  regard  not,  being  near; 

Death  takes  them  from  us,  then  we  tell 
That  angels  have  been  with  us  here  ! 

As  mother,  sister,  friend,  or  wife. 

They  guide  us,  cheer  us,  soothe  our  pain; 

And  when  the  grjve  has  clowd  between 
Our  hearts  and  theirs,  we  love — in  vain  ! 

Would,  mother!  thoM  couldst  hear  me  tell 
How  oft,  amid  my  brief  career. 

For  sins  and  follies  loved  too  well. 

Hath  fall’n  the  free  rejientant  tear. 

And,  in  the  w-awardness  of  youth. 

How  better  thoughts  have  given  to  me 

Contempt  for  error,  love  for’truth. 

Mid  sweet  remembrances  of  thev. 

The  harvest  of  my  youth  is  done. 

And  manhood,  come  with  all  its  cares. 

Find,  garner’d  up  within  my  heart. 

For  every  flower  a  thousand  tares. 

Dear  mother!  couldst  thou  know  my  thoughts. 
Whilst  bending  o’er  this  holy  shrine. 

The  depth  of  feeling  in  my  brea.st. 

Thou  wouldst  not  blush  to  call  me  thine ! 


TALKS  OK  TKAVKLLKRS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

“  My  dear  m.imma,”  said  Lucy,  .a.s  she  wa.s  sit¬ 
ting  at  work  one  afternoon,  “  c.-ui  you  tell  me  why 
almost  all  the  pretty  l)ook  we  read,  are  alxiut  things 
that  never  happened  ?” 

"  1  supjKise  jieople  who  write  iMMiks  for  children, 
think  that  they  will  be  better  plea.sed  with  fiction 
than  with  truth.” 

“  They  are  mi.staken  then,  in.amma;  for  after  I 
hoard  you  say  that  Rosamond  was  such  a  natural 
character,  you  thought  it  mast  be  intended  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  real  little  girl ,  I  liked  the  book  far  better 
than  I  did  before.” 

“  I  am  glail  of  it,  my  dear  Lucy :  I  wish  you  may 
.always  lie  distinguished  for  the  love  of  Truth ;  and 
if  I  am  not  very  much  mi.st.'iken,  there  are  a  great 
many  little  boys  .and  girls  who  love  truth,  and  who 
would  like  stories  of  real  things,  and  real  jieople, 
better  than  anything  th.at  could  be  invented  toamu.se 
them,  if  somebcxly  would  take  the  trouble  of  finding 
stories  that  they  could  entirely  understand.” 

“  Th.at  is  quite  true,  mother,”  .sai«l  Harry,  who 
li.ad  been  holding  the  last  of  his  little  wooden  brick.s 
susjiendetl  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  listening 
to  his  mother  and  sister,  insleai  of  putting  a  finish¬ 
ing  piece  to  a  tower,  which  he  had  raised  with 
infinite  care  and  dexterity,  till  it  became  so  much 
higher  than  himself,  that  he  was  obliged  to  stand 
upon  a  chair  to  fini.sh  it:  “  That  is  quite  true,  mo¬ 
ther;  I  like  my  ‘Stories  for  Children’  the  best  of 
I  all  my  httle  books,  for  that  very  reason.  They  are 
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sUirieM  of  tfie  real  kingft  of  and  I  can  quite 

under<^tand  them.  I  wish  we  h:ul  more  such  bo<^)k.s. 
Cannot  you  Iniy  some  for  us,  mamma 

**  f  am  afraid  not,  just  at  present  But  the  hooks 
you  have  to  re:ul  are  much  more  entertaining,  and 
more  reasonalde,  than  children  could  meet  with  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago.  Though  Rosamond  and  simple 
Susan  may  not  he  real  j»e(»ple,  they  are  so  much 
like  little  girls  we  know,  that  while  we  read  afiout 
them,  we  can  almost  fancy  we  are  ac<)uainted  with  | 
them.” 

“Very  true,  mamma,”  said  Lucy,  “they  are; 
pretty  stories ;  but  when  we  have  read  them  a  few  j 
times,  we  do  not  think  much  about  them,  because  i 
we  know  they  are  only  tales."  ! 

“  B**side.s,”  replied  Harry,  “  though  I  am  only  a 
little  Isiy  now,  f  shall  lie  a  man  some  day,  if  I  live :  \ 
and  I  do  not  want  always  to  hear  stories  of  other ' 
children.  There  is  not  much  that  a  little  lioy  or 
girl  can  do;  but  men  and  women,  especially  men,  | 
do  much  more  entertaining  things.  Mother,  do  you  j 
rememlK'r  how  Caur  tie  Lion  was  put  into  a  dun¬ 
geon,  and  how  his  jiage  found  him  out.’  1  wonder  j 
if  I  should  have  thought  of  that  plan,  if  1  had  { 
been  the  page.”  | 

“  Well,  my  dear  children,  since  I  cannot  just  now  j 
do  lietter  for  you,  I  will  tell  you  a  story  that  I  read  ^ 
in  a  book  of  travels ;  something  that  hap|iened  to  | 
real  jKHiple.  But  f  cannot  promise  that  it  will  be  j 
.so  entertaining  as  Rosamond.”  | 

“  Tiy,  mother,  try !”  .said  Harry,  and  down  he  j 
jum|ied  from  the  chair  in  which  he  hail  all  this  ! 
time  bt'cn  standing,  with  such  violence  that  the  , 
whole  fliMir  was  shaken,  and  the  lofty  tower  he  had  i 
taken  such  pains  to  build,  rocked  this  w’ay  and  that  { 
way,  and  at  length  fell  clattering  on  the  (lixir.  | 
“  Never  mind  the  castle  !”  cried  he,  as  he  caught  up  ' 
his  sUnd,  and  placed  it  in  what  he  called  hi.s  cinn-  j 
fortable  corner,  laUween  his  mother's  chair  and  the 
chimney-piece.  j 

“  It  is  no  longt*r  a  castle,”  .su'd  Mrs.  B.  “  I  call  it  i 
a  litter  now;  and  i  shall  not  bt‘gin  my  story  till  you 
have  collected  your  bricks,  and  put  them  into  the 
bov.  When  you  are  a  man,  it  will  lie  iiecessiu'y  for 
you  to  tinish  one  thing  liefore  you  In-gin  another; 
therefore  you  ought  to  acquire*  this  habit  while  you 
are  a  Iniy." 

Harry  imule  no  reply,  but  In'gan  picking  up  his 
bricks  as  fast  as  he  coubl.  Lucy,  who  was  an 
obliging  little  girl,  and  very  fond  of  her  brother, 
laid  down  her  work,  and  lM‘gan  arranging  the 
bricks  ill  rows,  in  the  Ikiv,  till  it  was  full.  Harry 
then  slip|ied  the  lid  along  the  grixne,  put  the  Imix 
into  the  close*!,  and  returned  to  his  place  lH*side  his 
mother.  She  smiie*el. 

“  S)  I  su))|M>se  you  think  I  ought  to  fulfil  my 
promise  now." 

“  Yes,  mother." 

“  My  story  is  a  long  one ;  we  Inul  lietter  not 
U'gin  till  .after  te*a,  and  then  we  can  go  on,  without 
interruption,  till  your  lied-time." 

“  t>li.  that  will  Ik*  delightful !  Bui  do  you  know 
only  one  story*,  nnuiima 

“  IVrliaps  1  may  n*colU*ct  more*  than  one ;  but  I 
shall  tell  you  only  one  tevnight.  Now  ring  the 
liell  for  te*a  ” 

Tea  was  disjKitched  in  haste.  The  hearth  was 
swept :  the*  candles  were  snutfed  :  every  thing  ap- 
jK*ared  neat  and  che*erful 

The  cxjiecling  eyes  of  H;ury  and  Lucy  turned 


toward  their  mother,  but  they  did  not  speak.  They 
could  always  de{)cnd  on  her  jierformancc  of  a 
promise,  and  they  waited  till  she  was  reaily. 

“  The  first  story  1  shall  tell  you,  my  dears,"  said 
she,  “  describes  the  adventures  of  some  travellers 
who  had  occasion  to  cross  the  deseit  of  Arabia. 
Lucy,  fetch  Smith’s  Atlas,  and  lay  it  upon  the  table. 

\  ou  and  your  brother  must  find  the  places  I  sjieak 
of  in  my  narrative.” 

Mrs.  B.  then  liegiin  to  relate  some  circumstances  of 

A  J01R.\EY  Al'RUSS  TUE  DESERT  OP  ARABIA. 

“  About  thirty  years  ago,  a  gentleman  named 
(Irifliths  left  England,  in  order  to  visit  foreign 
countries.  He  sailed  up  the  Mediterranean  and 
Archijielago  to  Smyrna ;  and  after  travelling  for 
some  time  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  he  went  to  Alepjx). 
In  that  town  he  became  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  H. 
who  informed  him  that  he  intended  to  go  to  India, 
and  earnestly  requested  Mr.  Griffiths  to  accomjiany 
him  on  this  long  and  dangerous  journey.” 

“  Why  do  you  say  Mr.  H.  mamma?”  inquired 
Lucy :  “  I  should  like  to  know  the  rest  of  his  name.” 

“  I  cannot  tell  it  you,  my  dear,  liecause  I  do  not 
know  it  myself.  You  know  I  am  telling  you  true 
stories.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  invent  any  thing.” 

“  All  the  better,”  e.vclaimed  Harry.  “  We  only 
wish  to  know  what  really  hapjiened.  You  know, 
Lucy,  ‘  Mr.  H.’  does  quite  as  well  for  understand¬ 
ing  the  story.  But  why  was  the  journey  dangerous, 
mamma 

“  Because  they  were  obliged  to  cross  part  of  the 
desr*rt  of  Arabia,  where  they  would  not  only  suffer 
hunger,  thirst  heat  and  fatigue,  but  be  likely  to 
wander  far  from  the  place  to  which  they  intended 
to  go ;  for  in  the  desert  no  objects  mark  out  the 
direction  in  which  people  onght  to  travel.  As  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  nothing  can  be  seen  but  a 
vast  exjiaiise  of  jiarched  and  trackless  sand.  Some¬ 
times  a  whirlwind  rai.ses  this  loose  sand  in  clouds 
thatoverwhelm  the  affrighted  travellers;  and  in  the 
s|K)t  where,  a  few  minutes  liefor,  were  a  crowd  of 
j  men  and  camels,  nothing  ap(iear.s  but  a  hill  of  sand, 
under  which  the  unhappy  travellers  are  suffocated. 

I  Nor  is  this  all.  Should  they  escape  these  dangers, 
they  have  to  dn*;ul  the  fury  of  a  scorching  wind, 

I  called  the  sannel  or  the  simoom.  Perhaps  you  may 
j  wonder  that  any  one  has  courage  to  travel  in  such 
1  a  country,  but  many  travellers  cross  tlie.se  deserts 
^  every  year,  and  arrive  safely  at  the  end  of  their 
journey,  though,  no  doubt,  they  suffer  a  great  deal 
on  the  way;  and  I  believe  it  is  natural  for  men  to 
ho|ie  that  they*  themselves  may  e.sca))e  from  danger, 
though  they  know  that  many  |K*risli  who  under¬ 
take  such  exjieditions.” 

“  1  understand  that,”  said  little  Harry,  “  for  I 
know  ships  are  sometimes  wreckeil,  but  if  I  were 
going  a  voviige,  I  should  hojie  to  get  safe  for  all 
that.  Now  will  you  tell  us  about  Mr.  Grifllths 
and  his  friend  ?” 

“  In  order  to  understand  the  story,  it  will  lie 
necessary  to  Uxik  at  the  map  of  Asia.  You  know 
they  are  going  to  set  out  from  Alepjxi.  Caravans 
I  frt*q'iently  arrive  at  Aleppo  from  Bagdail  and  Bas- 
.sora,  bringing  the  iinxliictions  of  Persia  and  India, 
which  art*  sold  to  Kuroiieiui  and  other  merchants. 
.\t  the  time  of  iiiy  story,  .a  small  caravan  was 
forming  at  Alep|Ki,  in  order  to  go  to  Bassora,  a 
j  town  situated  between  the  union  of  tlie  Tigris  with 
the  Euphrates,  and  the  place  where  these  rivers 
J  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  You 
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know  your  father  is  sometimes  obliged  to  go  from 
home,  on  a  journey,  when  it  is  very  disagreeable  to 
him,  and  this  was  the  case  with  Mr.  H.  The  sea- 
son  of  the  year  was  particularly  unfavorable,  beiiiK 
the  middle  of  summer,  when,  even  in  our  temperate 
climate,  we  often  suffer  from  heat.  What  then 
must  be  an  Arabian  desert,  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July?” 

“I  do  not  like  to  interrujit  y’ou,  mamma,”  said 
Harry;  “but  before  you  proceed,  will  you  tell  u** 
what  a  caravan  is  ?  I  thought  it  w.xs  a  wooden 
house  on  wheels,  made  to  carry  wild  beasts  about 
the  country.” 

“  We  do  call  a  carriage  of  that  kind  a  caravan  in 
America;  but  in  Eastern  countries,  by  a  caravan  is 
meant  a  company  of  merchants,  pilgrims,  or  other 
travellers,  who,  for  their  mutual  safety,  agree  to 
cross  these  desert  regions  together.  Sometimes 
they  take  horses  with  them  ;  but  their  great  dejK*n- 
deuce  is  on  the  camel.  This  animal  h:us  lieen 
called  the  ‘  ship  of  the  desert,’  bt*cause  it  is  so  much 
u.sed  to  transjxirt  merchandise  acro.s8  these  sandy 
plains,  which  would  be  imitas.sable,  unless  Provi¬ 
dence  had  created  an  animal  so  patient,  so  gentle, 
so  capable  of  enduring  fatigue  and  hunger,  and 
wonderfully  provided  with  a  resource  against  thir.st, 
by  which  it  is  enabled  to  drink  at  one  time  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  water  to  .serve  it  for  many  days. 

“  Mr.  H.  had  a  wife  and  tw*o  little  girls,  the 
eldest  about  seven  years  old,  and  the  youngest  but 
little  more  than  two.  He  loved  them  very  much, 
and  w;w  very*  sorry  to  be  sejiarated  from  them ;  and 
he  |)ersuaded  his  wife  to  con.sent  to  his  taking  Mari¬ 
anne,  the  eldest,  with  him,  on  this  dangerous 
expedition.” 

“  But  was  not  that  selfish  of  him,  mamma?”' 

•  This  remark  was  made  by  a  child  six  years  old. 
said  Harry. 

“  Yes,  my  dear,  1  think  it  was  selfish.  He  was 
willing  to  endanger  the  life  of  his  child,  and  expos,^* 
her  to  the  certainty  of  a  great  deak  of  j|pifferiiie, 
liecause  he  h.'id  not  courage  enough  to  bear  parting 
with  those  he  loved,  when  it  was  right  to  do  so.” 

“  Then  he  loved  his  own  pleasure,  more  than  he 
desired  the  good  of  his  child.  I  think  he  did  not 
love  her  much.” 

“  I  dare  say,”  replied  his  mother,  “  that  if  you 
hail  asked  him,  he  wolud  have  .said  he  loved  her 
so  dearly  he  could  not  bear  to  go  without  her. 
But  this  was  only  a  weak  fondness  :  it  was  not 
tlTtit  noble  love  which  is  willing  to  make  many 
sacrifices  for  the  .sake  of  tho.se  who  are  dear  to  us. 

“  Marianne  deserved  to  lx*  loved,  for  she  was 
a  very  sweet  engaging  little  girl :  she  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  memory,  and  though  only  seven  years  old, 
.she  sjKike  with  e.ase  the  Arabic,  Greek,  French, 
Italian,  and  English  huiguages.  It  is  true  that 
she  did  not  learn  them  exactly  in  the  s.ame  manner 
that  you  learn  French.  Alepjio  is  inhabited  by 
jieople  of  many  different  nations,  who  each  sjieak 
their  own  language ;  and  at  her  father’s  house, 
Marianne  hail  probably  been  accu.stomed  to  hear 
these  languages  sjioken  from  her  infancy;  but  to 
sjieak  them  all  xvell  herself,  shows  that  she  hail  a 
good  memory,  and  was  besides  an  .attentive  little 
girl.  Well,  at  la.st  all  their  preparations  were 
finished :  the  merchandise,  the  camels,  and  the 
guards,  were  all  collecteil  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  towai ;  and  Mr.  Griffiths,  Mr.  H.  little  Mari¬ 
anne,  and  an  Armenian  servant,  whose  name  was 


Joannes,  joined  the  caravan  about  Urn  o'clock  at 

night. 

**  The  Scheik,  or  chief  of  the  caravan,  was  an 
Arab,  who  promised  to  conduct  Air.  (Irithth.s  and 
his  friends  safely  to  Bassora,  where  they  intended 
to  go  on  board  some  vessel  which  would  lake  them 
down  the  Persian  Culf,  and  over  the  .Arabian  Sea 
to  India- 

“  The  first  division  of  the  caravan  was  formed  of 
about  eighty  camels,  and  between  thirty  and  forty 
guards.  AVhen  they  set  off,  the  whole  number  of 
camels  was  nearly  two  hundred.  Among  the 
guanls  were  some  men  called  Ilafleeks.  These  are 
Arabs  of  various  tribes,  who  make  it  their  business 
to  act  as  guides  or  guards  to  caravans  crossing  the 
desert :  with  these  men  the  Scheik  entered  into  an 
agreement,  that  they  should  Jiccompany  him  on  the 
journey,  and  protect  the  caravan  which  he  com¬ 
manded,  from  being  attacked  or  plundered  by  any 
wandering  jarties  belonging  to  their  trilies. 

“  The  Itafteeks  carried  with  them  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  flags  of  their  respective  tribes,  that  they  might, 
ftt  first  sight,  be  known  and  acknowledged  by  their 
friends ;  and  the  t^cheik  determined  to  avoid  such 
wells  as  were  likely  to  be  frequented  by  any  Arabs 
from  wdiose  tribe  he  had  not  a  Rad’eek.” 

“  I  think,”  said  Harry,  “  the  Scheik  was  very 
cowardly.  I  exjiected  he  was  a  fine,  brave  fellow, 
that  would  set  off,  full  gallop,  and  throw  his  long 
lance  at  any  liody  that  daretl  to  attack  him.” 

“  .And  suppose  he  did,”  replied  his  mother,  “  and 
‘^mebody  threw  a  long  lance  in  return,  and  killed 
the  Scheik,  what  do  you  think  would  become  of 
the  caravan  he  had  promised  to  conduct  in  safety  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know.  Could  they  not  find  the  way 
without  him  ?” 

They  would  probably  be  robbed  and  ill-treated 
by  the  Arabs  who  met  with  them;  and  if  they 
were  deprived  of  their  camels,  they  must  jterish  in 
the  desert.  The  Scheik  was  prudent,  not  cowardly. 
To  exjmse  ourselves  to  unnecessary  danger  is  not 
courage,  but  raslmes.s. 

“  Mr.  H.  took  his  favorite  horse  with  him ;  and 
he  had  a  machine,  called  a  mohuffah,  fitted  up  for 
common  use.  This  machine  was  comjiosed  of  two 
boxes,  jiartly  filled  with  mattresses,  on  which  the 
traveller  might  sit ;  these  lioxes  were  slung  on  each 
Side  of  a  camel.  Little  posts  w’ere  fixed  in  the  out¬ 
side  corners,  with  a  canvass  covering  thrown  over 
them,  which  shaded  the  travellers  from  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  sun.  I  hardly  know  what  Marianne 
would  have  done,  without  some  contrivance  of  this 
kind;  but  it  was  not  a  very'  easy  seat  for  her,  on 
account  of  the  rough,  unpleasant  motion  of  the 
•  aiuel,  which  shook  heralmute.xceedingly :  indeed 
the  jolting  was  so  di.sagreeable,  that  Mr.  Griffiths 
generally  preferred  walking,  even  in  the  middle  of 
tlie  day.  Be.sides  the  mo/i«/f<i/»,  Mr.  H.  provided 
an  t.tcellent  tent,  which  would  afford  them  shelter 
when  they  stopped  to  rest. 

“  They  began  their  journey  at  a  quarter  past 
eleven  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  eighth  of  June, 
f'.Sti :  Marianne  and  Mr.  Griffiths  on  the  mohaffah, 
.Mr.  H.  on  horseback,  and  Joannes  on  a  camel. 
They  travelled  till  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
and  then  stopped  near  a  few  Arab  huts,  where  they 
remained  for  two  days,  and  employed  them.selves 
m  sorting  and  arranging  their  baggag(>  and  provi¬ 
sions.  Here  .several  camels  and  travellers  joined 
ihem,  and  also  many  Arabs  armed  with  lances. 


From  one  of  them  they  bought  a  young  hare,  and 
they  saw  several  jerlxxis,  but  could  not  catch  any. 
Mr.  H.  and  Marianne  slept  on  two  travelling  lietls, 
and  Mr.  Griffiths  on  a  matfn*ss  laid  on  the  gntuiid. 

“  Before  them,  as  far  a.s  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
country  appearetl  a  vast  exjiaiise  of  sand,  Imunded 
only  by  the  horizon.  It  was  a  dreary  prosju'ct. 
Toward  the  north-ea.st  Mr.  Griffiths  fancied  he 
could  see  water;  but  when  he  ciune  nearer,  he 
found  that  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  whiti-ih 
salt,  which  gave  it  that  apjiearance.  Near  this  plai-e 
they  found  the  ruins  of  a  village  ;  and,  as  plenty  of 
good  water  was  to  be  had,  they  .stopjied  the  next 
morning  to  secure  a  sufficient  quantity  to  last  them 
for  three  days.  Their  usual  mode  of  proceeding 
was  to  set  out  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  continue  travelling  till  nine,  ten,  or  eleven, 
when  they  stopped  and  formed  an  encampment  for 
the  rest  of  the  day ;  but  sometimes  they  were  obliged 
to  go  on  till  live  or  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  fatigue  they  suffered  on  those  days  cannot  easily 
be  described.  When  they  .stojipc'd  to  rest,  they 
formed  their  encamimient  in  the  following  manner: 

‘•The  tent,  arms,  kiggage,  and  all  the  travellers 
were  placed  in  the  centre  :  round  the.se  the  bales  of 
merchandise :  the  camels  encircled  the  outside, 
having  one  of  their  fore-legs  tied  to  prevent  their 
straying.  If  there  hap|K*ned  to  be  any  gnuss  for  | 
them  to  eat,  they  were  allowed  to  graze  till  sunset, 
when  their  keepers  collected  them  together,  and 
.secured  them  in  the  manner  I  have  told  you. 

“  When  a  caravan  stops  for  refreshment  and 
rejiose,  the  first  thing  they  bu.sy  themselves  alxiut 
is  to  prepare  some  coffee.  For  this  purjxise  it  is 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  light  a  fire ;  and 
how  do  you  think  they  manage  to  do  that  ?”  ! 

Harry  said  he  thought  they  might  pick  up  some  j 
dry  sticks,  anJ  withered  leaves,  and  then  strike  a 
light  and  set  fire  to  them ;  but  Lucy  reminded  him 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  sticks  and  leaves 
in  the  desert.  Both  the  children  looked  at  their 
mother,  who  told  them,  that  every  Arab  is  jirovided 
with  a  fungus  plant,  so  very  dry,  that  it  takes  fire 
immediatIfiMa  spark  from  Hint  and  .steel  falls  u)x>n 
it.  Almda^ul  over  the  desert  may  lx*  found  dried 
camels*  dung,  which  serves  the  Arabs  for  fuel : 
they  collect  some  of  this,  and  soon  light  it  by 
means  of  their  burning  fungus. 

Having  given  this  explanation,  Mrs.  H.  contin¬ 
ued  her  de.scription  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
caravan. 

“  After  refreshing  themselves  w’ith  coffee,  which 
travellers  carry  ready  ground,  or  beaten  into  a  very 
fine  |X)wUer,  and  pres.sed  closely  down  into  a  wixxlen 
box,  they  all,  except  a  few  who  keep  guard,  indulge 
themselves  in  a  few  hours’  rejxise  during  the  heat 
of  the  day.  But  if  the  Scheik  apiirehends  that  any 
enemies  are  in  the  neighlxirhoixl,  he  apjKiints  some 
of  his  people  to  act  as  scouts;  sending  them  to 
examine  the  grounds  near  the  wells  where  he 
intends  to  halt  next ;  if  they  find  them  already  occu¬ 
pied  by  any  ho.stile  trilies,  they  return  and  make 
report  to  tlie  Scheik,  who  immediately  changes  the 
direction  of  his  journey,  and  hastily  sets  forward  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  meeting  with  his  enemies. 
Such  circumstances  often  cause  great  distres.s  during 
the  summer  months,  when  many  of  the  wells  are 
dry,  and  the  caravan.s  are  obliged  to  go  a  great  way 
before  they  can  get  fresh  water. 

“  From  this  account  you  may  form  a  pretty  gixxl 
idea  of  the  mode  of  travelling  adopted  by  caravans. 


Harry,  tell  me,  in  a  few  wonls,  if  you  can,  what 
was  their  daily  manner  of  pnx'eeiling.” 

“  They  M‘t  out  in  what  we  should  call  the  night, 
that  is,  aUuit  two  o’cloi'k  in  the  morning,  and 
tnivelled  ixi  for  eight  or  nine  hours.  Then  they 
stopjied  and  forme*!  their  enciunpment  Ix'fore  luxin  ; 
m;ule  their  ciiffeo  ;  ap|N>inted  others  to  keep  guartl 
and  act  as  sc* lilts  ;  went  t*i  sleep  till  the  eieiiine; 
and  then,  I  sup|M>.se,  they  jiacked  up,  and  prejKired 
for  travelliiu;  forwanl  *Iuring  the  remainder  of  the 
night,  aiul  the  early  jiart  of  the  following  day.” 

“  I  am  glad  you  rememlier  what  I  have  said,  so 
clearly.  Well,  our  travellers  went  on  in  this  man¬ 
ner  for  eight  days.  Now  and  then  they  saw  a  few 
horsemen  at  a  distance,  nmiiy  antelojies.  rats,  and 
hares.  The  antel*qx‘s  ami  nits  were  Uxi  nimble  for 
them :  btit  the  .Arabs  kill**d  several  hares,  by  kiuKk- 
ing  them  *lown  with  sticks  and  clubs.  In  the 
morning  of  the  eighth  *lay  they  stojqx'd  near  a  well 
of  beautiful  clear  water;  but,  unhirtunately,  it  ha*l 
a  very  unpleasant  taste.  However,  the  S  heik  de¬ 
sired  them  to  fill  their  skins  with  this  water,  as  it 
was  very  likely  they  might  not  meet  with  any 
more  for  some  time. 

“  Fill  their  s/tiu*  with  water,  mamma !  What 
dtx;s  that  mean  ?” 

“  It  is  common  on  these  ixrc.asions  to  carry  water 
either  in  skins  prej»ared  for  the  purjxise,  or  in 
leathern  Ixittles,  which  arc  slung  ujxin  the  camels 
The  ground  near  the  well  at  which  they  had  just 
halted  was  tolerably  fertile,  and  the  camels  were 
albwed  to  graze  till  late  at  night.  An  aromatic 
herb,  of  which  the  camels .m*  very  fond,  grew  there 
abundantly;  and  when  they  pnxeede*!  on  their 
journey  the  next  ilay,  they  found  more  of  the  .same 
herb,  notwithstanding  the  dryness  of  the  soil.  The 
heat  of  the  weather  was  now  much  increased ;  ami 
Mr.  Griffiths  .suHTered  greatly  from  an  inflammation 
in  his  eyes,  which  deprived  him  of  sight  hir  several 
*lays.  Ilapjiily  he  ha*l  some  .alum,  which  he  dis¬ 
solved  in  wafer,  waslie*!  his  eyes  with  it,  ami  they 
were  s*Km  well  again.  They  hml  reason  to  lx?  glad 
that  they  followeil  the  Scheik's  mlvice  alxiut  filling 
their  .skins,  for  at  the  next  stage  the  wells  were  *Iry; 
and  at  the  second  they  found  only  thick,  muddy 
water,  unfit  for  drinking:  this  was  also  the  case  at 
the  third  .station ;  but  the  Scheik  comforted  them 
by  saying,  that  in  three  days  more  they  would  meet 
with  some  that  was  much  better.  With  his  usual 
jmidence  he  .sent  forward  s*)me  scouts,  to  oliserve 
whether  the  wells  were  free  from  Arabs;  and,  iiof 
contented  with  their  rejxirt  he  mmle  all  the  caravan 
halt  for  some  hours,  while  he  examined  the  place 
him.self.  Satisfied  that  all  was  site,  he  allowetl 
them  to  remain  till  the  following  day.  They  filled 
all  the  skins  belonging  to  the  caravan,  and  then  set 
off  to  the  south-east. 

“  During  the  nine  following  days  the  S;heik 
cautiously  avoiiled  the  usual  track  ;  for  he  sus- 
pecteil,  from  the  marks  at  the  bast  wells,  that  hostile 
Arabs  were  near.  He  therefore  generally  travelle*! 
in  the  night,  and  seldom  encamjx*d  near  any  wells. 
The  supjilies  of  water  wen;  jiox'iired  as  quickly  as 
pos.sible  wheiTghey  jiass***!  by  a  well ;  and  then 
they  set  off,  .ami  ili«l  not  sfoji  :igain  for  several  hours. 

“  The  inconvenienceu  they  suffered  gradually 
increased  as  they  alvanced  further  into  the  desert. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  liecame  daily  more  jiowerful ; 
and  they  were  frequently  visited  by  that  terrible 
wind,  the  amnom,  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
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to  you.  The  faces  of  Mr.  Gnffith.s  and  his  friend 
))ecame  sore  and  blistered  ;  but  the  little  Marianne, 
who  had  not  been  {temiitted  to  leave  llie  moiiafinh, 
continued  toleraldy  well.  Their  st(»ck  of  provisitm.H 
was  much  reduced,  and  they  generally  were  oblij^d 
to  content  themselves  with  nee.  Now  and  then 
they  cautrht  a  hare,  or  a  jerlx^a;  and  once  the 
S(  heik  treated  them  all  by  killing  a  young  camel. 

“  Fiarly  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  dsiy 
of  their  journey,  they  discovered  an  extensive  grove 
of  date-trei‘s;  under  the  shade  of  which  they  were 
surprised  with  a  sight  they  little  e\|tected  in  the 
midst  of  the  desert— a  jsipiilous  village,  cum]K)sed 
of  mud  houses :  the  inhabitants  prinaipally  subsist 
on  the  fruit  of  the  date-tree,  preserved  in  different 
ways.  They  supplied  our  travellers  with  .some 
fowls  and  a  sheep,  and  also  with  pretty  good  water. 
.Several  of  the  prinri{>al  {leople  visited  them,  and 
smoked  a  pipe  in  their  tent.  From  this  village  they 
travelled  five  days  without  seeing  any  wells,  oi 
having  their  attention  diverted  from  the  sandy  plain 
around  them,  except  hy  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun.  Their  stock  of  water  was  nearly  »|(ent,  when 
they  came  within  sight  of  a  town  called  Mesched 
Ali :  its  dome  covered  with  bronzed  plates,  and  its 
glittering  minaitds,  were  seen  at  miles’  distance, 
reflecting,  in  a  brilliant  manner,  the  niys  of  the  sun. 
Here  they  stopjied  to  rest,  alsiut  half  a  mile  from 
the  town,  and  priKured  a  fresh  supply  of  water  and 
provisions.  In  the  night  they  continued  their  jour¬ 
ney  toward  the  south-east.  They  carefully  covered 
little  Marianne  with  thick  cotton  handkerchiefs, 
and  pre.served  her  from  the  }iarching  air  as  much  as 
it  \vas  jiossible.  To  their  great  surprise,  she  liore 
the  heat  and  jolting  of  the  tnohdjfu/i  lietter  than 
either  of  the  others ;  and  when  the  servant  of  the 
Arabs  complained,  she  used  to  tally  them  quite 
cheerfully.  I  told  you  she  was  a  sw’eet  little  girl ; 
for  she  was  lively  and  good-humored,  though  her 
mouth  was  sadly  blistered  with  the  heat,  and  her 
kind  friends  often  bathed  it  with  camel’s  milk  and 
water. 

“  Alsiut  noon,  they  were  alarmed  by  an  account 
that  enemies  were  apprixu’hing.  The  guards  and 
the  llarteeks  dn*w  up  in  a  line,  and  consulted  to¬ 
gether;  after  which  they  determined  to  proceed, 
shouting  ;uid  dancing  in  front  of  the  caravan. 
Wishing  to  observe  what  pass«*d,  Mr.  (Irifliths  took 
a  mu.sket  from  Jixinnes,  and  went  forxvard  with  the 
guiuxls.  A  large  party  of  men  on  fixit,  and  others 
on  camels, apjx'ared  iwlvancing  towanl  them.  A  num- 
U'r  of  shots  were  fired  on  Ixith  sides,  and  .s<Mm  after- 
w.ard  flags  were  displayed.  At  length  the  Scheik 
ailvanced  alone  on  horsekick,  armed  with  his  lance 
and  jiistols,  to  meet  the  Scheik  of  the  opjnisite  trilie, 
who  was  on  a  camel.  They  both  dismounted,  and 
.saluted  each  other  with  much  ceremony,  when  our 
travellers  were  convinced  that  no  ikuigcr  was  to  lie 
appri'hended  from  this  meetimg.” 

“  Well,”  said  Harry,  “  I  like  our  Scheik  Ix'tter 
now.  *  It  w.as  brave  of  him  to  ride  forward  by  him¬ 
self,  to  meet  the  strangers.” 

”  Yet,  you  see,  he  did  not  forgt^t  his  usual  pru¬ 
dence:  he  did  not  ride  forward  till  after  4he  flags 
hiul  U'cii  displayed.  You  should  recollect,  that  is 
the  Arabian  manner  of  distingui.shing  friends  fmm 
enemies. 

“  The  carav.an  luilutl  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  and  part  of  the  night.  The  hot  wind  distressed 
them  exceedingly ;  and  to  add  to  their  misfortunes, 


their  water  was  almost  exhausted,  and  the  little  that 
Wexs  left  was  s  so  l>ad  that  they  could  scarcely  drink 
it.  Mr.  H.  was  also  extremely  ill.  It  appeared, 
when  they  again  set  forward,  that  lliey  had  wan¬ 
dered  from  the  path  leading  to  Uiose  wells  where 
the  Scheik  intended  they  should  halt ;  and  it  was 
absolutely  nece.ssary  to  continue  travelling  until 
tliey  should  re-ach  them.  Hour  after  hour  p.xssed, 
in  fruitless  ex|iectatioii  of  coming  to  the  long- 
wi.shcd-for  ground.  Their  thirst  was  violent,  and 
the  dregs  uf  water  that  remained  could  not  (juench  it. 

“  At  length  the  caravan  halted.  Hut,  alas !  there 
were  no  wells  in  t.he  neighborhood.  They  had  no 
remedy  but  patience ;  for  they  must  bear  their  thirst 
till  the  next  day,  when  they  were  assured  that  they 
would  meet  w’ith  fresh  water. 

“  Mr.  H.  and  his  daughter  hail  for  many  days 
travelled  together  in  the  mohaffuh.  Mr.  (irifliths 
generally  went  on  foot  till  the  heat  was  too  jiowcr- 
ful,  and  then  he  rode  the  hor.se.  The  jioor  animal 
apjH'ared  to  suffer  dreadfully,  and  was  so  lame,  for 
several  hours  together,  tlmt  Mr.  (iriffiths  wished  to 
examine  his  hxit,  to  find  out,  if  he  could,  the  cause 
of  this  remarkable  lamene.s.s.  The  .shoe  was  burn¬ 
ing  hot ;  and  the  pain  which  Mr.  Griffiths  felt  from 
only  touching  it,  sufficiently  explained  the  cause  of 
the  poor  horse’s  sufferings.  He  would  gladly  have 
taken  off  its  shoes,  but  had  not  the  necessary  instru¬ 
ments  ;  and  though  the  horse  recovered  during  the 
night,  when  the  ground  was  cooled  by  the  evening 
breeze  ;  yet  on  each  succeeding  day  of  the  journey, 
when  the  sand  was  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
the  j)oor  animal  suffered  a  return  of  the  same  dis¬ 
tress.  \’ou  may  imagine  how  anxiously  they 
wished  to  set  forward  again  to  the  wells.  Mari¬ 
anne  still  suffered  less  than  her  com|)anion.s ;  for 
she  was  so  completely  tired,  that  she  slept  soundly. 
Her  poor  father  was  very  ill,  and  it  appeared  un¬ 
likely  that  he  would  lie  able  much  longer  to  support 
his  .sufferings.  About  two  o’clock  the  aimoom  blew 
stronger  than  usual,  and  an  afflicting  change  took 
place  in  the  countenance  of  this  unfortunate  man. 
At  this  time  tlic  leading  camels  l>egan  to  quicken 
their  pace ;  and  tall  directing  their  course  to  one 
j)oint,  convinced  the  travellers  that  the  relief  they 
so  eagerly  desired  was  at  hand. 

“  Mr.  Griffiths  endeavored  to  cheer  his  dying 
comiKuiion  with  the  prosjxict,  and  uiged  his  horse 
toward  the  place  where  the  camels  were  collecting 
together.  He  stxm  found  himself  among  a  circle  of 
animals  greedily  contending  for  a  draught  of  muddy 
water,  con  fined  in  a  .shallow  well  about  five  feet  wide. 
Pressing  to  the  edge,  he  wa.s  glad  to  lie  flat  on  the 
ground  and  .supply  himself  with  water,  which  he 
sc(x)|x'd  up  in  his  hand.  You,  who  have  never 
exixM-ienced  the  suffering  occasioned  by  exce.ssive 
thirst,  c;ui  have  no  idea  of  their  joy  at  lieiiig  able  to 
quench  it  once  more ;  but  you  inu.st  recollect  that 
they  had  been  almo.st  entirely  without  water  for 
forty -eight  hours,  in  an  Arabiiui  desert,  in  the 
month  of  July. 

‘‘  Mr.  Griffiths  had  scarcely  quenched  his  thirst 
when  the  mohafl'ah  arrived.  He  ran  with  a  bowl 
full  of  water  to  his  friend,  who  drank  but  little,  in 
great  haste.  That  little  was  his  last  draught! 
with  difficulty  they  supported  him  to  where  the  tent 
hiul  been  thrown  down  from  the  back  of  a  camel. 
Some  of  the  Arabs  kindly  held  up  ajiartof  the  tent, 
to  shelter  the  dying  man  from  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun ;  while  his  friend  hastily  unpacked  the 


liquor-chest,  and  supporting  the  sufferer  in  his  arms, 
endeavored  to  make  him  swallow  a  cordial.  It  was 
too  lat(‘ !  Gust  after  gust  of  suffocating  air  had 
dried  up  the  springs  of  life,  and  he  breathed  his  last 
on  the  bosom  of  his  friend.” 

“  Poor  little  Marianne !”  said  Lucy,  how  afflicted 
she  mu.st  have  been :  what  will  become  of  her  now  ’’ 

“The  Arabs  dug  a  grave  near  the  remains  of  a 
village,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  well.  Thither 
Mr.  (irifliths  directed  the  body  to  lie  carried,  fol¬ 
lowing  it  himself  with  Marianne,  who  kneeled  hy 
his  .side  while  he  |>aid  this  la.st  sad  tribute  of  respet 
and  affection. 

“  But  a  short  time  could  be  allowed  to  these 
mournful  duties.  Mr.  Griffiths  placed  his  little 
ward  in  one  side  of  the  mohnffah,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  proceeded  with  the  caravan. 

“  They  travelled  in  the  usual  manner,  till  near 
suiKset,  when  they  halted,  and  Joannes  prejmred  a 
dish  of  rice  for  supjier;  but,  having  made  his  fire 
too  near  the  mohaffah,  the  wind  blew  some  of  tlie 
light  fuel  into  it,  and  half  of  that  retreat  from  the 
oppressive  heat  of  the  sun  was  quite  consumed ; 
fortunately  the  other  half  was  preserved,  so  that 
the  jxxir  child  could  still  be  tolerably  sheltered. 

“From  the  last  wells  they  proceeded  toward  the 
Euphrates,  through  a  more  uneven  and  fatiguing 
country  than  any  they  had  yet  jiassed,  and  their 
daily  journeys  were  shorter  than  usual.  Gusts  of 
wind  frequently  covered  them  with  .sand ;  and  here 
they  saw  many  of  those  columns  of  sand,  which, 
rising  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  presented  a  grand 
though  terrible  sjxjctacle.” 

“  I  should  have  thought,”  .said  Lucy,  “  that  the 
loose,  dry  sand  of  the  desert,  would  often  rise  in 
thick  clouds  of  dust,  but  it  is  very  strarige  that  it 
should  take  the  form  of  lofty  pillars !” 

“  During  the  storms  that  rage  in  the  desert,  the 
sand  is  often  raised  in  clouds,  as  you  .supjx)se,  Lucy, 
and  in  such  quantities  as  to  fill  the  air  and  obscure 
the  sun — but,  when  whirlwinds  prevail,  as  they 
sometimes  do  in  those  dreary  wastes,  the  sand  is 
carried  up  by  the  eddy,  and  a-ssumes  the  form  of 
pillar.'^.  This  remarkable  appearance  has  been  des¬ 
cribed  more  particularly  by  an  English  traveller 
than  it  is  in  the  account  of  Mr.  (iriffiths.” 

“  Who  was  that,  mamma  ?  I  wish  you  would 
tell  us  his  description  of  these  wonderful  pillars.” 

“  His  name  was  Bruce ;  he  was  crossing  the 
desert  of  Nubia,  which  you  will  find  in  the  map 
between  higypt  and  Abyssinia.  One  day,  Bruce 
and  his  companions  alighted  to  refresh  themselves 
under  the  shade  of  some  acacia-trees,  and,  on  look¬ 
ing  over  the  wide  expanse  of  desert  to  the  north  and 
west  of  their  resting  place,  they  were  surprised  and 
alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  enor¬ 
mous  pillars  of  sand ;  many  of  them  were  so  lofty 
that  they  seemed  to  reach  the  clouds.  S^unetimes 
they  moved  with  great  swiftness— sometimes  stalked 
along  majestically  slow.  Now  they  came  so  near 
that  the  travellers  were  afraid  of  being  overwhelmed 
by  them  in  a  few  minutes — then  again  they  retreated 
to  a  distance,  gliding  almost  out  of  .sight. 

“  Abeiut  noon  tlie  pillars  advanced  swiftly,  the 
wind  blowing  from  the  nortli.  It  was  vain  to  think 
of  escaping  by  flight,  they  came  on  so  rapidly  that 
the  swiftest  horse  could  not  gallop  fast  enough  to 
carry  his  rider  out  of  danger.  Bnice  was  .so  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  impossibility  of  escajiing  that  he  hail 
no  desire  to  mov^— he  stood  quite  still,  looking 
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with  fear  and  at^tonishinent  on  thi:i  magnificent 
spectacle.  You  may  suppose  how  relieved  he 
must  have  felt  when  the  wind  presently  changing 
to  the  south-east,  these  gianUs  of  the  desert  retired 
before  it  till  they  were  .seen  no  more.” 

“  How  grand !”  e.vclaimed  Harry.  “  It  was  worth 
while  to  sutler  a  little  from  fear  for  the  pleasure  of 
a  sight  like  that.  Now,  if  you  please,  mamma, 
tell  us  what  became  of  Marianne.” 

“  Two  days  after  they  saw  the  pillars  of  sand, 
they  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  b'uphrates,  where 
Mr.  Griffiths  refreshed  himself  by  bathing.  Being 
now  free  from  apprehen.sion  of  wanting  water  dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  journey,  but  very  much  fatigued 
by  travelling,  h«  asked  the  Scheik  to  procure  a  boat, 
to  take  himself,  Marianne,  and  Joannes,  to  Ba«sora. 
The  Scheik  replied,  that  he  had  faithfully  prom- 
i.sed  to  conduct  them  safely,  and  that  he  knew  too 
well  the  dangers  to  which  they  would  be  e.xjKised, 
to  allow  of  their  leaving  his  protection ;  aiding, 
that  Franks  (so  the  Arabs  call  Christians)  were 
always  murdered  if  they  were  di.scovered  navigating 
the  river. 

“  They  were  greatly  di.sapi)ointed  by  this  refusal ; 
but  Mr.  Grilfiths  found,  when  he  arrived  at  Has.sora, 
that  the  Scheik  was  jierfectly  right,  and  that  the 
Euphrates  cannot  tie  frequented  without  great  dan¬ 
ger.  During  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  few 
occurrences  varied  the  usual  mode  of  travelling ; 
and  in  about  live  days  they  reached  Bas.sora,  where 
they  arrived  about  noon,  on  the  forty-eighth  day 
from  their  leaving  Aleppo.  And  now  that  the 
Scheik  has  fulfilled  hi.s  engagement,  I  may  conclude 
my  story.” 

“  (),  not  just  yet,  if  you  please  mamma !  Pray 
tell  us  what  became  of  Marianne.  Did  Mr.  Grif¬ 
fiths  take  her  to  lie  his  little  girl,  and  take  care  of 
her  always  ?” 

“  No :  he  left  her  at  Bassora,  with  a  gentleman 
of  his  jicquaintance.  She  remained  there  a  few 
months,  and  then  returned  across  the  desert  with 
another  gentleman,  who  delivered  her  safely  to  her 
mother  at  Aleppo.” 

“  And  what  became  of  Mr.  (Griffiths  ?” 

“  He  embarked  at  Bassora,  in  a  vessel  going  to 
Bombay  in  India,  where  he  arrived  after  a  prospr- 
ous  voyage.” 

“  And  the  Scheik,  mamma,  your  own  favorite, 
what  became  of  him  ?” 

“  My  favorite,  do  you  call  him  ?  VV’^ell,  I  have 
no  objection.  I  think  he  was  a  prudent,  clever 
man,  and  faithful  to  his  promise.  Perhaps,  if  I 
give  you  a  description  of  him,  such  as  I  read  in  the 
account  of  this  journey,  you  might  like  him  too.” 

“  A  description  of  the  Scheik ;  that  is  what  sort 
of  iierson  he  was.  Pray  tell  us,  mamma.” 

“  The  Scheik  who  directed  this  caravan,  was 
greatly  esteemed  ujion  the  desert,  for  the  resjiect- 
ability  of  his  connections,  and  the  bravery  of  his 
conduct  on  many  occasions.  He  was  jiarticularly 
handsome;  of  dignified  manners;  and  when  on 
horseback,  armed  with  his  lance,  yatagaun,  and 
pistols,  his  appearance  was  very  striking.  He  fre¬ 
quently  braved  the  danger  of  meeting  his  enemies, 
by  advancing  before  tlie  caravan  when  occiision 
made  it  necessary.  He  was  polite,  easy,  and  grace¬ 
ful,  with  a  serious  manner,  that  inspired  both  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence.  He  was  very  hospitable ;  and 
whenever  our  travellers  approacheil  him,  while 
drinking  his  coffee  or  eating  his  simple  meal,  he 


always  cheerfully  offered  them  a  jiortion  of  it.  He 
often  inquired  after  their  health  and  their  wants ; 
and  appears  to  have  omitted  nothing  in  his  power 
to  promote  their  comfort.  In  short  the  Scheik  Ma- 
hommed  may  be  reganled  as  a  favorable  specimen 
of  a  Bedouin  Arab.” 

TO  A  STAR 

BY  MRS.  S .  T .  HOWE. 

F.\ir  Star!  that  itleamest  softly  througli 
The  mystic  veil  of  midnif;ht's  hours. 

The  fairest  of  the  peerless  ones 
That  look  from  heaven’s  eternal  bowers. 

Thou  art  the  .same  to  which  I  sanjt 
When  life,  with  all  its  hopes,  was  new. 

When  o’er  my  wild  and  dreaming  heart. 

Love,  like  a  bird,  kept  watch  so  true  ! 

How  oft,  when  gentle  evening  hung 
Her  purple  mantle  o’er  the  sky, 

I  watched  to  see  thy  radiant  form 
Come  from  the  chambers  built  on  high ! 

My  heart  with  strange,  wild  thoughts  wiis  filled, 
Their  goings-forth  I  could  not  count — 

Like  prisoned  birds,  they  wore  their  wings 
In  strivings,  far  above,  to  mount ! 

I  deemed  thine  was  an  angel’s  brow. 

Where  glittered  gems  of  nameless  price : 
t>r  else,  a  llower  v^hose  root  was  fast 
By  crystal  streams  of  Paradise  ! 

An  old  com|ianion  thou  dost  seem. 

To  which  I  told  my  thoughts  of  yore — 

A  very  dear,  familiar  one. 

Whose  place  was  in  my  heart’s  warm  core ! 

'Ihnu  art  not  changed,  yet  I  have  roam’d 
Through  many  a  clime  since  first  thy  rays 
Aw’akened  love  within  my  heart. 

And  woke  my  lute’s  untutor’d  lays. 

Yet,  by  the  lake,  or  lofty  mount — 

’Mong  flowers,  or  by  the  moaning  sea— 

From  towering  dome,  or  lowly  cot. 

My  spirit  .sought  for  only  thee  ! 

I  know  not  why  it  was,  save  Uiis — 

When  1  was  but  a  tiny  girl. 

When  reason  first  began  to  work. 

As  breezes  on  a  smooth  stream  curl. 

Just  as  the  stars  began  to  shine 
They  laid  me  in  my  little  bed 
Beneath  the  casement,  and  my  heart 
Among  the  stars  sweet  lessons  read  ! 

Each  night  thou  wast  the  first  to  come 
And  glisten  through  the  window  pane — 

And  thus  I  learned  to  love  thee  still 
When  childhood’s  years  began  to  wane. 

I  know  thou  still  art  beautiful — 

But  not  so  beautiful  as  when 
1  deemed  thou  hadst  an  angel’s  face 
Unseen,  and  veiled  from  mortal  ken ! 

But  Science  oped  her  lofty  door 
And  shut  me  in  w’ith  leaden  bar. 

And  though  my  heart  will  seek  thee  still, 

I  know  thee  nothing  but  a  star. 

Alas !  we  throw  by  fancy’s  flowers — 

A  blooming  wreath,  each  year  we  live. 

Pity,  the  world  should  have  the  jiower 
To  pass  our  hearts  through  its  dark  seive  ! 

Leaving  the  coarse  and  valueless. 

But  scattering  all  the  good  away — 

Few  are  the  hearts  that  keep  their  dreams 
Beneath  the  cold  world’s  iron  sway ! 

.  Clorir't  MilU,  O.,  Jfril  2Ut. 

I  know  of  no  homage  more  worthy  of  the  Deity, 
than  the  silent  admiration  excited  by  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  His  works. 
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T  A  I.  K  s  G  F  SHI  P  W  R  E  C  K  . 

Number  Three. 

grand-i'athi:k  felly  tells  abovt  the  wreck 

OF  THE  MEDUSA. 

Good  evening,  boys.  The  tale  which  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  this  evening,  so  far  exceeds  in  misery 
and  crime  those  which  I  have  already  told  you,  that 
it  is  almost  necessary  for  me,  before  1  begin,  to 
as.>iure  you  that  it  really  hap|iened.  I  question 
indeed,  if  llie  wildest  imagination  could  have  con¬ 
trived  to  conjure  up  such  a  complication  of  disasters. 

It  mu.st  Ik*  something  ver)*  terrible  indeed! 

It  is,  Uiys ;  but  yoti  shall  judge  for  yourselves. 
On  the  restoration  of  the  general  pe;»ce,  in  the  year 
IS  14,  the  French  )X)s.st'».sions  on  the  w'est  roast  of 
Africa,  which  h;ul  been  taken  by  the  British  forces, 
were  ttgreed  Ui  Ik*  given  up.  .\n  e.xpedition,  con- 
si.sting  of  a  frigate  and  three  other  ves.sels,  having 
on  lioard  nearly  four  hundred  jiersons,  men  of  sci¬ 
ence,  artisans,  tigricuhurists,  4cc.  was  accordingly 
dispiitched,  in  June,  IHlfi,  to  take  jxisscssion  of 
them.  The  naval  jiart  of  the  exjietlition  was  en- 
trustetl  to  an  officer  named  I.achaumareys,  who 
commanded  the  Medusa,  of  forty-four  guns. 

In  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  officers  of 
the  ship  of  the  navig-ation  of  the  coast,  the  Medusa 
unfortunately  run  aground  on  the  bank  of  Arguin, 
on  the  '•otLst  of  Africa.  After  in  vain  trying  every 
means  of  getting  her  off,  and  finding  that  all  ho{H; 
of  saving  the  ves.sel  was  useless,  they  took  mea- 
•ures  of  securing  the  safety  of  the  crew  and  jiassen- 
gers.  p'inding  that  the  boats  did  not  .afiiird  sufficient 
accommotlation  for  the  whole,  a  raft  was  hastily 
con.structeti ;  hut  in  the  tunilt  of  abandoning  tlie 
wreck,  it  happened  that  the  raft,  which  was  des¬ 
tined  to  carry  the  greatest  number  of  |K*rsons,  had 
on  board  the  smallest  quantity  of  provisioiLs. 

When  all  was  reatly,  the  boats  pu.shed  off,  tow¬ 
ing  the  raft,  tho.se  on  board  as.suring  the  pass«*ngers 
on  the  raft  that  they  would  conduct  them  in  safety 
[  to  land.  They  had  not  proceeded  above  a  couple  of 
leagues,  Ixiwever,  when,  one  after  another,  the 
boats  cast  off  the  tow-lines,  and  left  the  raft  to  it.s 
fate,  each  striving  to  make  off  with  all  possible 
sjieed. 

By  this  time  it  was  discovered  that  the  raft  was 
completely  overloatled,  and  the  articles  of  which  it 
was  comjio.sed  becoming  saturated  with  water,  it 
sunk  below  the  surface,  so  as  to  immerse  evej-y  jier- 
son  on  board  nearly  up  to  the  middle  in  water. 
Finding  themselves  thus  abandoned,  and  threatened 
every  instant  with  being  swallowed  up  in  the  deep, 
the  most  horrible  ideas  took  pos.session  of  their 
imaginations;  they  gave  themselves  up  to  despair. 
With  some  difficulty,  the  officers  who  were  on  board 
succeeded  in  restoring  their  men  to  a  certain  degree  of 
tranquillity.  Their  own  confidence  had  well  nigh 
given  way  when  they  found  that  they  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean,  without  chart  or  compass  on  the 
raft.  It  was  di.scovered  that  one  of  the  men  had 
preserved  a  pocket-compass,  btit  in  their  anxiety  to 
secure  thi.s  invaluable  little  instrument,  it  fell  from 
the  hands  of  the  jierson  who  held  it,  and  di.sap- 
jieared  between  the  ojienings  of  the  raft. 

As  night  came  on,  the  breeze  freshened  and  the 
sea  liegan  to  swell.  By  midnight  the  weather  had 
become  very  stormy,  the  waves  breaking  over  them 
in  every  tlirection.  During  the  whole  night  the 
unhappy  wretches  struggled  against  death,  holding 
firmly  by  the  spars  to  prevent  themselves  from  being 
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bwept  away,  IormhI  by  the  waveK  from  (me  end  to 
the  other,  bometimeH  precipitated  into  t!te  nea,  Hoat* 
ing between  life  and  death;  “mourning  over  our 
misfortunes,”  says  one  of  the  survivers,  “  certain  of 
|>eriMhing,  yet  contending  for  the  remains  of  exist¬ 
ence  with  that  cruel  element  which  threatened  to 
swallow  us  up.  Such  was  our  situation  till  break 
of  day-  -horrible  situation  !  1  low  shall  we  convey 

an  idea  of  it  which  will  not  fall  far  short  of  the 
reality 

In  the  morning  the  wind  abated  and  the  sea  sub¬ 
sided  a  little,  but  the  daylight  displayed  a  scene 
scarcely  Ic.-s  ap|»alling  than  the  storm  of  the  night. 
Ten  or  twelve  of  the  unhappy  men  had  their  limbs 
jammed  between  thes|>arsof  the  raft,  and  exhausted 
by  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  unable  to  extricate  them¬ 
selves,  had  |»erished  in  this  situation.  Several  h;id 
}»een  swejd  away  altogether,  so  that  when  they 
came  to  count  their  number,  it  was  found  that 
twenty  had  disappeared. 

The  day  turned  out  lM>autiful,  and  they  flattered 
themselves  with  the  hojte  that  in  thecour.se  of  it  some 
of  the  boats  would  come  to  their  rescue.  Kvening 
approached,  however,  and  none  was  to  be  seen.  As 
the  night  advanced,  the  storm  again  rose ;  the  waves 
broke  over  them,  many  were  swept  away,  and  the 
crowding  to  the  centre  of  the  raft  became  so  oppres¬ 
sive,  that  several  were  crushed  to  death.  Firmly 
|)ersuaded  that  they  were  on  the  jKiint  of  being 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  the  soldiers  and  .sailors, 
abandoned  them.selves  to  despair,  re.solvcd  to  sooth 
their  last  moments  by  drinking  to  into.vication. 
They  Isired  a  hole  in  the  head  of  a  large  cask,  and 
continued  to  .suck  till  the  salt  water,  mi.ving  with 
the  wine,  rendered  it  no  longer  jialatable.  F.xcited 
by  the  wine  acting  on  empty  .stomachs  and  on  bodies 
weakened  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  now  became 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  reasm,  and  o})enly  declared 
their  intention  to  murder  their  officers  and  focut  the 
ro|H*8  which  bound  the  nift  together.  One  wretch, 
indeed,  seizing  an  axe,  actually  began  theMreadful 
work.  The  officers  ru.shed  forward,  and  there  inter¬ 
ference  was  a  signal  for  a  general  revolt.  The 
mutineers,  for  the  most]Kirt,  were  fortunately  Kadly 
armed,  and  the  sabres  and  liayonets  of  the  opjxwite 
|*arty  kept  them  at  bay.  One  fellow  was  discovered 
.H*cretly  cutting  the  ro|»es  which  liound  their  frail 
raft  together,  lie  w.as  insUintly  flung  into  the  .sea. 
Others  cut  the  rojs's  which  supjKirted  the  mast,  and 
it  fell  on  one  of  the  officers  .and  broke  his  thigh. 
He  was  immediately  .seiml  by  the  mutineers  and 
thrown  overboard,  but  was  saved  by  his  friends. 
Finding  that  it  was  neceasary  to  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  mutiny,  the  officers  once 
more  rushed  forward,  and  many  of  the  mutineers 
fell.  By-and-by  the  effects  of  the  wine  which  they 
had  drunk  wore  off,  and  they  sjuik  into  calmness 
and  servility,  crying  out  for  mercy,  and  begging 
fi'rgivenes.s.on  their  knees.- 

It  w:is  now  midnight,  and  ti-amjuillity  a))))eared 
once  more  to  bt*  restorial ;  but  scarcely  an  hour  had 
elapsi'd  when  the  mutineers,  a.s  if  once  more  .seized 
with  sudden  frenzy,  ru.shed  on  the  officers,  te;uing 
them  with  their  teeth.  A  new  scene  of  slaughter 
again  tixtk  place.  ;uul  the  laft  w.as  once  more  .strewed 
with  dead  iKslies. 

When  day  dawnetl,  it  was  fountl  that  in  the 
night  of  horror  which  had  just  elajised,  no  fewer 
than  sixty-five  of  the  mutinet'rs  had  jieri.shed,  as 
well  as  two  of  the  other  jwty.  The  scanty  stock 


of  provisions  which  they  at  first  possessed,  was 
now  exliausted.  A  single  cask  of  wine  only  re¬ 
mained.  They  began  to  experience  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  cravings  of  hunger,  and  in  the  extremity  of 
their  distress  were  forced  to  devour  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  unfortunate  comjianions.  Some,  who, 
even  in  the  extremity  to  which  they  were  reduced, 
revolted  from  this  horrible  repast,  tried  to  stay  the 
pangs  of  hunger  by  gnaw’ing  their  sword-belts, 
cartridge-lKixes,  &c;  but  from  them  they  found 
little  relief. 

A  third  night  of  horror  approached.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  weather  was  now  calm,  and  they  were 
distiirlied  only  by  the  jiiercing  cries  of  those  who 
were  hourly  falling  victims  to  hunger  and  thirst. 
The  morning’s  sun  showed  the  survivers  the  lifeless 
b(Klies  of  ten  or  a  dozen  more  of  their  unfortunate 
comjKinions,  who  had  died  during  the  night.  They 
were  all  committed  to  the  deep  except  one,  who 
was  kept  to  satisfy  the  craving.s  of  his  unhappy 
comrades.  A  shoal  of  flying-fish,  in  {lassing  the 
raft,  left  a  great  number  entangled  between  the 
spars.  This  afforded  them  a  momentary  relief  from 
the  shocking  rejiast  to  which  they  had  of  late  lieen 
accustomed. 

The  fourth  night  was  marked  by  another  revolt. 
It  was,  however,  soon  quelled ;  two  lives  only 
being  lost  in  the  .scuffle.  Their  number  was  now 
reduced  to  thirty ;  and  it  was  calculated  that  the 
wine  and  fish  which  remained  would  be  just 
enough  to  last  four  days ;  but  in  these  four  days 
they  also  calculated  that  ships  might  arrive  from 
St.  Ix)uis  to  save  them.  Soon  after  this  intimation 
was  made,  two  soldiers  were  discovered  liehind  the 
ca.sk  of  wine,  through  which  they  had  bored  a 
hole  for  the  jmrjiose  of  drinking  it.  It  having  been 
determined  that  the  puni.shment  of  death  .should  be 
inflicted  on  any  one  who  should  lie  guilty  of  such 
a  crime,  they  were  immediately  tossed  into  the  sea. 

Their  number  was  thus  reduced  to  twenty -eight ; 
and,  as  nearly  one  half  of  them  were  so  worn  out 
:uid  emaciated,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  exjiect  their 
surviving  till  anpistance  could  arrive,  (but,  as  long 
as  they  did  live,  they  consumed  part  of  the  scanty 
st(x-k  of  provisions,)  a  council  was  held,  and  after 
deliberation,  it  was  decided  to  throw  overboard  the 
weak  and  the  sickly.  Thi.s  shocking  resolution 
was  immediately  carried  into  effect.  ^ 

At  length  the  raft  was  discovered  by  a  small 
brig,  which  had  lieen  sent  out  in  search  of  it.  Of 
thel.'iO  who  embarked,  fifteen  only  wore  i-eceivcd 
on  iMxinl  of  the  brig ;  and  of  thc.se,  six  died  shortly 
after  their  arrival  at  St.  Ixmis. 

Oh  dreadful.  Grandfather  Felix  !  It  is  indeed 
the  most  awful  tale  you  have  yet  told  us.  Did  the 
parties  in  the  boats  reach  land  safely  ? 

Yes,  Harry,  they  all  reached  the  shore  in  safety, 
though  several  of  them  afterward  fell  victims  to 
the  combined  effects  of  hunger,  thirst,  ;uid  the 
oppros.Hion  of  a  burning  sun.  Shortly  after  their 
arrival,  the  governor,  recollecting  that  the  Medusa, 
at  the  time  of  her  wreck,  had  on  board  a  large  sum 
of  money,  disjiatched  a  vessel  to  try  hj  recover  it. 
From  various  causes,  the  ship  was  twice  put  back ; 
and  when  she  reached  the  wreck,  fifty-two  days 
after  it  wm*  alandoned,  she  found  three  mi.serable 
wretches  still  on  Inxird,  and  so  reduced  as  to  be  just 
on  the  jioint  of  expiring ! 

Where  did  tliey  come  from  ?  asked  one  of  the 
boys. 


Why,  .lohn,  they  had  never  quitted  the  ship. 
You  will  recollect  that  when  the  boats  left  it,  such 
was  the  scene  of  confusion,  that  the  fewest  provi- 
sions  were  put  on  board  the  raft,  where  there  were 
the  most  passengers.  Well,  these  men,  along  with 
fourteen  others,  had  either  concealed  themselves, 
or  refused  to  leave  the  ship.  They  managed  to 
secure  a  quantity  of  provisions ;  and  so  long  as 
tlie.se  lasted,  there  appearing  no  danger  of  the  wreck 
going  to  pieces,  they  remained  quietly  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  assistance ;  but  finding  their  provision> 
begin  to  run  short,  twelve  of  the  mo.st  determined 
constructed  a  raft ;  but,  setting  of!  without  either 
sail  or  oars,  they  were  all  drowned.  Another, 
who  had  refused  to  embark  with  them  on  the  raft, 
resolved,  a  day  or  two  after,  to  try  to  reach  the 
shore,  and  low'ering  a  hen-coop  from  the  deck, 
placed  himself  on  it;  but,  before  he  had  sailed  half 
a  cable's  length,  he  sank  to  rise  no  im,:  ■.  The 
other  four  determined  to  stick  by  the  wreck  I 
one  of  them  died  before  assistance  reached  the. 
Did  the  other  three  arrive  in  safety  ? 

I  lielieve  they  did,  Frank ;  one  of  them  vva>, 
however,  shortly  afterwanl  found  murdered  in  hi.-? 
bed.  Hut  I  dare  say  you  have  had  enough  of  hor¬ 
rors  for  the  evening;  so,  I  lielieve  I  must  stop. 

Oh  yes,  quite  enough  for  one  evening.  We  will 
therefore  bid  you  grxxl  night. 

Good  night,  boys :  1  will  be  glad  to  see  you 
again  to-morrow. 

T  H  K  SEXTON. 

BY  PARK  BBNJAMIN. 

Nioii  to  a  grave,  that  was  newly  made, 

I Aaned  a  sexton  old  on  his  earth-worn  spade 
His  work  was  done,  and  he  paused  to  wait 
The  funeral  train  through  the  o|)en  gate : 

A  relic  of  l»y-gone  days  was  be. 

And  bis  locks  were  white  as  the  foamy  sea — 
And  these  words  came  from  his  Ii|i6  so  thin, 

“  1  gather  them  in !  1  gather  them  in  ! 

“  I  gather  them  in !”  for  man  and  boy. 

Year  alter  year  of  grief  and  joy. 

I’ve  builded  the  houses  that  lie  around 
In  every  nook  of  this  burial  ground. 

Mother  and  daughter,  father  and  son. 

Come  to  my  solitude,  one  by  one — 

But  come  they  strangers,  or  come  they  kin, 

I  gather  them  in  !  I  gather  them  in  !” 

Many  are  with  me,  hut  still  I’m  alone  ! 

I  am  king  of  the  dead — and  I  make  my  throne. 
On  a  monument  slab  of  marble  cold,  * 

And  my  sceptre  of  rule  Is  the  s|)ade  I  hold. 
Come  they  from  cottage,  or  come  they  from  hall — 
Mankind  are  my  subjects — all,  all,  all! 

Let  them  loiter  in  pleasure,  or  toilfully  spin — 

“  I  gather  them  in  !  I  gather  them  in !” 

'  “  I  gather  them  in !”  and  their  finale  rest. 

Is  here,  down  here  in  the  earth’s  dark  breast — 
And  the  sexton  ceased — for  the  funeral  train 
Wound  mutely  over  that  solemn  plain : 

And  I  said  to  my  heart — when  time  is  told, 

A  mightier  voice  than  that  sexton’s  old 
Will  sound  o’er  the  last  trump’s  dreadful  din — 

“  1  gather  thsm  in  !  I  gather  them  in  !” 


There  are  more  secret  than  known  sufferings. 
Men  sleep  beside  each  other  and  dream,  but  rarely 
does  the  one  know  when  the  dreams  of  the  other 
are  painful,  otherwise  he  would  awaken  him. 


V  V 


I.FTTKRS  FROM  SISTER  JANE  — No.  5. 

My  dear  child,  Cibraltar. 

I  think  the  further  distance  I  ain  away  from  you 
the  greater  pleasure  I  feel  in  writing,  and  the  more 
I  prize  the  blessing  1  enjoy  in  being  able  to  commu¬ 
nicate  thus  with  you.  I  hope  you  are  a  good  child 
and  improve  with  your  book,  for  my  writing  will 
be  of  very  little  use,  if  you  are  unable  to  roail  what 
I  have  written.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
heard  of  Gibraltar,  if  not,  you  will  l)e  surprised  to 
hear  that  ui)on  a  rock  which  .stands  in  the  .sea, 
there  is  a  strongly  fortified  garri.xtm  town,  inhabited 
by  people  of  all  nations,  and  what  is  the  most  sur- ! 
prising  is  the  country  out  of  the  town,  the  soil  of 
which  has  been  brought  from  Africa,  for  you  know 
a  rock  will  pnxluce  nothing  of  itself.  I  was 
amused  the  other  day  at  the  Governor’s  cottj^,  at 
Kuropa  Point,  to  hear  the  jieople  talk  of  going  to 
town,  (a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,)  as  we 
sjteak  of  going  to  Boston.  There  are  a  number 
of  beautiful  shrubs  growing  here,  such  as  you  are 
accustomed  to  see  in  flower  pots  in  the  window.  I 
have  been  to  see  the  monkeys’  cave;  there  are 
many  of  thase  inhabitants  here.  The  weather  is 
very  hot,  but  it  is  delightful  to  walk  on  the  almeda 
in  the  evening,  and  hear  the  liand  play.  The  gates 
are  closed  at  sunset,  and  any  found  walking  late 
are  taken  to  the  guard-house,  unless  they  have  an 
order  from  the  Governor. 

The  dress  of  the  jieople  is  very  picturesrjue ;  so 
many  different  costumes  are  rarely  found  in  one 
place.  The  original  inhabitants  are  a  mi.\turc  of 
the  Spanish  and  Moorish :  the  dre.ss  of  the  women 
IS  a  red  cloak  with  a  hood  over  the  hemi,  bound  all 
round  with  broarl  black  velvet. 

I  must  now  conclude,  my  dear  child ;  I  will  not 
neglect  writing  by  every  {>acket.  Good  bye;  G(h1 
bless  you ;  accept  the  mo.sl  affectionate  love  of 
sister  JANE. 

OPINION  OF  COLD  BATHING. 

RT  PREIinENT  IICMPHRCr. 

This  is  the  true  aqua  vibe — the  very  elixir  of 
life.  There  is  nothing  like  it  to  promote  health 
and  length  of  days;  to  keep  off  the  blues;  to  lu¬ 
bricate  the  eye,  and  to  energize  the  brain,  in  the 
whole  Materia  Medica.  The  habitual  use  of  it, 
both  e.xternal  and  internal,  would,  I  wa.s  going  to 
say,  jirevent  half  the  “  ills  which  man  i.s  heir  to.” 
There  is  nothing  like  cold  water  to  cure  sprains  and 
bruises.  I  have  tried  it  for  thirty  years,  upon  my¬ 
self  and  my  family,  with  infallible  success.  A 
small  quantity  of  it,  freely  applied  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  when  your  child  has  fallen  down  stairs,  or 
cracked  his  finger  instead  of  his  walnuts,  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  camphorated  Jamaica  in  the 
ajKrthecary  shops.  And  then,  those  copious  morn¬ 
ing  ablutions,  sparkling  from  the  pure  fountain, 
both  in  winter  and  summer,  how  invigorating,  how 
ilelightful !  You  smile,  I  suppose*,  but  how  delight¬ 
ful  '.  Try  it.  Just  accustom  your  children  to  it,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  a  cold  room,  and  see 
if  they  do  not  become  fond  of  it.  Continue  the 
practice  of  washing  them  freely  in  cold  water  every 
<lay  in  the  year,  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  l»etl ;  it 
will  ere  long  become  too  grateful  to  be  omitted  when 
they  are  too  old  to  require  your  practical  attention. 
For  myself,  I  would  almost  as  soon  drink  a  tum¬ 
bler  of  lukewarm  water,  as,  even  in  the  month  of 


Januaiy,  to  use  the  same  temjierature  in  wa-ihing 
or  bathing;  I  mean  «.  long  a-^  1  am  in  health.  It 
it  altogether  too  qualmish.  And  I  cannot  help  pity¬ 
ing  those  pale-faced,  half-animated  little  dolls,  that 
are  doomed  to  shiver  over  a  hot  fin*,  under  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  warm  water,  in  jireparing  them  for  | 
breakfast,  instead  of  mantling  their  cheeks  and  ' 
kindling  up||lieir  bright  eyes,  with  both  the  water  i 
and  the  air  at  the  freezing  jioint.  j 

SHAKSPERE.  | 

It  is  strange,  but  beautiful,  to  scrutinize,  in  his ' 
short  efl'usions,  the  character  of  Shakspere.  In  them 
we  see,  that  he  who  stood  like  a  magician  above  the 
world,  penetrating  with  one  glance  into  all  the  depths, 
and  mysteries,  and  perplexities  of  human  character, 
and  having  power  to  call  up  into  open  day  the  darkett 
workings  of  human  passions — that  this  great  being 
was  not  deprived  of  any  portion  of  his  human  sym.  | 
pathie.s  by  the  elevation  to  which  he  was  raised,  but 
preserved,  amid  all  his  stern  functions,  a  heart  over¬ 
flowing  with  tenderness,  purity,  and  love.  His  feel¬ 
ings  are  intense,  profound,  acute  almost  to  selfishness, 
but  he  expresses  them  so  briefly  and  modestly,  as  to 
form  a  strange  contrast  with  most  of  those  poets  who 
write  concerning  themselves.  For  the  right  under¬ 
standing  of  his  dramatic  works,  these  lyrics  are  of 
the  greatest  importance.  They  show  us,  that  in  his 
dramas  he  very  seldom  speaks  according  to  his  own 
feelings,  or  his  own  thoughts,  but  according  to  bis 
knowledge.  The  world  lay  clear  and  distinct  before  , 
his  eyes,  but  between  him  and  it  there  was  a  deep 
gulf  fixed.  He  gives  us  a  portrait  of  what  he  saw,  ! 
without  flattery  or  ornament,  having  the  charm  of 
unrivalled  accuracy  and  truth.  Were  understanding, ' 
acuteness,  and  profoundness  of  thought,  (in  so  far  as 
these  arc  necessary  for  the  characterising  of  human 
life,)  to  be  considered  as  the  first  <|ualities  of  a  poet, 
there  are  none  worthy  to  be  compared  with  Shaks-  ■ 
pere.  Other  poets  have  endeavored  to  transport  us,  i 
at  least  for  a  few  moments,  into  another  and  an  ideal 
condition  of  mankind.  But  Shakspere  is  the  master  j 
of  reality ;  he  sets  before  us,  with  a  truth  that  is  > 
often  painful,  man  in  his  degrading  state,  in  this  cor-  j 
ruption  which  penetrates  and  contaminates  all  his 
being,  all  that  he  does  and  suffers,  all  the  thoughts  I 
and  aspirations  of  his  fallen  spirit.  In  this  respect  ke  ; 
may  not  unfrequently  be  said  to  be  a  satirical  poet ;  | 
and  well,  indeed,  may  the  picture  which  he  presents ' 
of  human  debasement,  and  the  enigma  of  our  being,  i 
be  calculated  to  produce  an  effect  far  more  deep  and 
abiding  than  the  whole  body  of  splenetic  and  passion- 1 
ate  revilers,  whom  we  commonly  call  by  the  name  of. 
satiric  poets.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  bitterness  of ; 
.Shakspere,  we  perceive  glimpses  of  thoughts  and  ^ 
recollections  more  pure  than  satirists  partake  in ;  me- 1 
diation  on  the  original  height  and  elevation  6f  man—  | 
the  peculiar  tenderness  and  noble-minded  sentiment 
of  a  poet;  the  dark  w-orld  of  his  representation  is 
illuminated  with  the  most  beautiful  rays  of  patriotic 
inspiration,  serene  philanthropy,  and  glowing  love.  ! 

The  Secret  of  Great  Workers. — M.  Dumont,  i 
in  hin  “  Recollections  of  Mirabeau,”  the  leading  | 
orator  of  the  French  Revolution,  thus  describt*.s  the  | 
jiersevering  industry  of  our  illustrious  cuuntrv'man. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly :  “  Romilly,  always  tranquil 
and  orderly,  has  an  incessant  activity.  He  never 
loses  a  minute ;  he  applies  all  his  mind  to  what  he 
is  about.  Like  the  hand  of  a  watch,  he  never  stops, 
although  his  equal  movements  in  the  same  way 
almost  escape  observation.” 

We  should  ever  carefully  avoid  putting  otu  inter¬ 
est  in  comjtetition  with  our  duty. 


THE  «;LA1>.\KS.<  (»K  NATl'KE. 

RV  WILLIAM  C.  RITA^T. 

Is  this  a  time  to  be  cloudy  and  sad. 

When  our  mother  Nature  laughs  atournl ; 

When  even  the  deep  blue  heavens  hn^k  glad. 

And  gladnesa breathe* from  the  bhtt«K>ming  ground  ’ 

There  are  notes  of  joy  from  the  hang-hird  and  wren. 
And  the  gossip  of  swallows  through  all  the  sk  v ; 

The  ground-si|uirrel  gaily  chinw  by  his  den. 

And  the  wild-l»ee  hums  merrily  by. 

The  clouds  are  at  play  in  the  azure  s|>ace. 

And  their  sliadows  at  play  on  the  bright  green  vale. 

And  here  they  stretch  to  the  frolic  cha.se. 

And  there  they  roll  on  tin*  ea.sy  gale. 

There’s  a  dance  of  leaves  in  that  asia-n  faiwer. 
There’s  a  titter  of  winds  in  that  bcechen  tree. 

There’s  a  smile  on  the  fruit  and  a  smile  on  the  flower. 
And  a  laugh  from  the  brook  that  runs  to  the  sea. 

And  look  at  the  broad-face«l  tun  how  he  smiles 
On  the  dewy  earth  that  smiles  in  his  ray, 

1  'n  the  leaping  waters  and  gay  young  isles. 

Ay,  look,  and  he’ll  smile  thy  gloom  away. 

The  Flower  Garden  (June.) — If  will  now  bo 
time  for  you  to  take  up  tho.*^;  bulbs,  of  which  the 
leaves  are  nearly  decayed.  I  can  fix  no  particular 
(lay  for  tliis  ojieratioii ;  liecausi*  as  the  bulbs  flower 
at  ilitlereiit  seitsons,  so  the  leaves  will  decay  in  like 
inanuer  ;  bitt  the  general  rule  is,  to  take  them  up 
ciuefully  as  soon  ;ls  the  leaves  have  turned  yellow, 
and  to  lay  them  under  a  .south  wall  to  dry  and 
rijien;  taking  care  to  cover  them  with  fine,  dry, 
sandy  earth,  in  layers,  so  tiuit  they  may  not  touch 
each  other.  When  the  leaves  are  quite  decayed, 
the  bulbs  must  be  removed,  and  .spread  Jigalntodry 
under  shelter  of  a  green-house,  or  in  a  room  ;  and, 
finally,  after  cleaning  them  from  the  dirt,  take  off 
their  old  coats,  or  skins,  and  put  them  away  in  bags, 
or  drawers.  In  a  cool,  dry  place,  till  they  are  wanted 
for  replanting  in  the  autumn.  I  mu.st  here  explain 
why  bulbs  are  taken  up  every  year:  the  great 
object  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  operations  of  garden¬ 
ing,  to  imitate  Nature ;  to  make  the  exi.stence  of 
foreign  plants  as  near  as  it  can  lie  to  what  they  en¬ 
joy  in  their  native  place.  Tulijw,  hyacinths,  and 
most  of  lho.se  bulbs  which  are  Uiken  up,  come  from 
those  countries  where  the  whole  summer  is  dry, 
and  in  winter  the  ground  is  coveted  with  snow; 
the  spring  rains  alone  call  them  into  life  and  flower. 
Travellers  describe  whole  regions  in  Persia  as  b(*mg 
covered  in  the  spring  with  enamelled  cariiets  of 
scilla  (hyacinths,)  tulips,  and  other  bulbous  plants ; 
long  drought  succeeds  the  mins  of  spring,  the  leaves 
die  away,  and  the  phant  rests  again  under  the  dry 
earth  till  the  following  spring.  As  in  oiir  country 
they  can  have  no  dry  earth  naturally  to  rest  in 
during  the  summer,  the  best  imitation  of  it  is  to  take 
up  the  bulb,  which  would  otherwise  be  rotted  by 
the  summer  rains,  or  caused  to  grow  in  the  autumn ; 
in  which  latter  case,  the  plant  would  not  flower  in 
the  spring,  as  the  flower-stalks  would  he  killed  by 
the  wet  and  cold  of  winter,  before  it  came  to  the 
surface. 

The  .stoical  scheme  of  supplying  our  wants,  by 
lopping  off  our  desire.s,  is  like  cutting  off  our  feet 
when  we  want  shoes. — [Swift. 

A  credulous  person  is  like  a  pitcher,  borne  by 
the  ears,  empty  of  itself,  but  apt  to  hold  whatsoever 
is  put  into  it. — [Butler. 
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EVERY  YOUTH’S  GAZETTE. 


S  O  N  Cr  . 

No  glory  I  covet,  no  riches  I  want, 

Ambition  is  nothing  to  me; 

The  one  thing  I  beg  of  kind  Heaven  to  grant, 

In  a  mind  independent  and  free. 

With  paaeion*  unrurtled,  untainted  with  pride. 

By  reawm  my  life  let  me  square  ; 

The  wantflof  my  nature  are  cheaply  suin>lied. 
And  the  rect  arc  but  folly  and  care. 

The  blessings  which  Providence  fracly  has  lent, 
ril  justly  and  gratefully  prize  ; 

While  sweet  meditation  and  cheerful  content 
Shall  make  m«  both  healthiul  and  wise. 

In  the  pleasnres  the  great  man’s  |>ossessions  display, 
Unenvied  I’ll  challenge  my  part ; 

For  every  fair  object  iny  eyes  can  survey. 
Contributes  to  gladden  my  heart. 

How  vainly,  through  infinite  trouble  and  strifs. 
The  many  their  labors  employ  ! 

Since  all  that  is  truly  delightful  in  lile. 

Is  what  all,  if  they  |i|eas(‘,  may  enjoy. 

I  N  S  C  R  I  P  T  I  C  N . 

nr  foiiTiiKr. 

Pi/aRro  here  was  born  ;  a  greater  name 
The  list  of  glory  Imasl.s  not ;  toil  and  iwin 
Famine,  and  hostile  elements,  and  hosts 
Kmbattled,  failed  to  check  him  in  his  course  ; 
Not  to  be  wearied,  not  to  be  deterred. 

Not  to  be  overcome.  A  mighty  realm 
He  overrun,  and  with  relentless  arms 
Slew  or  enslaved  its  unoffending  sons. 

And  weHlth,und  juiwer,  and  fame,  were  his  rewards. 
There  is  another  world  b«*yond  the  grave, 
According  to  their  deeds  where  men  are  judged 
O  reader !  if  thy  daily  bread  be  earned 
By  daily  labor — yea,  however  low. 

However  wretched  be  thy  lot  assigned. 

Thank  thou,  with  dee|S‘st  gratitude,  the  (>od 
Who  made  thee,  that  thou  art  not  such  as  he. 

A  DOMKfsTIC  PICTURE.  ^ 

■  T  JAMKt  AI.DBICH. 

A  .MOTiTTR  by  the  fire  I  see, 

A  laughing  prattler  on  her  knee. 

The  long  winter  hours  beguiling! 

With  his  sweet  and  playful  smiling, 

Provoking  many  a  fond  caress, 
t>f  over-yearning  tenderness. 

From  that  heart-delighled  mother: 

Cne  my  wife — my  child  the  other. 

(>h,  long  may  1  these  joys  retain  ! 

Oh  may,  undimm’d  for  me  remain. 

The  light  of  my  domestic  hearth. 

Till  life’s  departing  even  ! 

I  could  not  ask  for  more  on  earth. 

Nor  hoi>e  for  more  in  heaven ! 

To  flBTAlN  DiyKKRKNT  Fl.OWERS  FROM  TIIF. 

SAME  Stem. — Split  a  small  Iwi^  of  older  hush 
letigthways,  and  having  scotijK'd  out  the  pith,  fill 
e.ach  of  the  compartment.^  with  seed  of  flowers,  of 
dilferent  sorts,  but  which  blossom  about  the  same 
time,  surrounding  them  with  mould ;  and  then  tying 
together  the  two  halves  of  the  twig,  plant  the  whole 
in  a  pot  filleil  with  earth  properly  prejiared.  The 
stems  of  the  diflertmt  flowers,  will  then  he  so  inctn- 
porated  as  to  exhibit  to  the  eye  only  one  stem 
throwing  out  branches  covered  with  flowevs  anal¬ 
ogous  to  the  seed  which  produced  them. — [Horti¬ 
cultural  Magazine. 


Instruction  and  Amusement  are  more  blended 
than  the  world  in  general  is  apt  to  imagine.  Unin- 
structive  amusement  may  be  afforded  for  a  moment 
by  a  passing  jest  or  a  ludicrous  anecdote,  by  which 
no  knowledge  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
or  the  reader ;  but  the  man  who  would  amuse  others 
for  an  hour,  either  by  his  writing  or  his  conversa¬ 
tion,  mu.st  tell  hii  hearers  or  his  rulers  something 
that  they  do  not  know,  or  suggest  to  them  some  new 
reflection  uj)on  the  knowledge  they  have  previously 
acquired.  Tlie  more  the  knowledge  bears  upon 
their  pursuits,  upon  their  occupations,  or  upon  their 
inten*sLs,  the  more  attractive  it  will  be,  and  the  more 
entitled  to  be  called  useful. 

Life,  and  its  End. — Remember  for  what  pur- 
|K>se  you  were  born,  and  through  the  whole  of  life, 
look  at  its  end  ;  and  consider,  when  that  comes,  in 
what  you  will  put  your  trust?  Not  in  the  bubbles 
of  worldly  vanity ;  it  will  be  broken :  not  in  worldly 
pleasures;  they  will  lie  gone  :  not  in  great  connec¬ 
tions  ;  they  cannot  serve  you :  not  in  wealth  ;  you 
ciuinot  carry  it  ''dth  you :  not  in  rank ;  in  the  grave 
there  is  no  distinction  :  not  in  the  recollection  of  a 
life  sjient  in  a  giddy  conformity  to  the  silly  fashions 
of  a  thoughtless  and  wickeil  world  ;  hut  in  that  of 
a  life  sjK?nt  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this 
present  worhl. — [Bishop  Watson. 

Self  Education. — Much  less  of  success  in  life 
is  in  reality  dejiendent  ujxm  accident,  or  what  is 
called  luck,  than  is  commonly  supposeil.  For 
more  dejiends  upon  the  objects  which  a  man  pro- 
|)Oses  to  himself;  what  attainments  he  asjuresto; 
what  is  the  circle  which  bounds  his  visions  and 
thoughts;  what  he  chooses,  not  to  f)C  cilu  rated  for, 
but  ednrate  himself  for  ;  whether  he  looks  to  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  whole  of  life,  or  only  to  the 
present  day  or  hour;  whether  he  listens  to  the 
voice  of  indolence  or  vulgar  jileasure,  or  to  the 
stirring  voice  in  his  own  soul,  urging  his  ambition 
on  to  laudable  objects. 

Ants  of  Brazil. — So  numerous  were  the  ants, 
and  so  great  vvas  the  mischief  which  they  com¬ 
mitted,  that  the  Portuguese  called  this  insect  the 
King  of  lirazd ;  but  it  is  said  by  Pi.so,  that  an 
active  hu.sbandman  easily  drove  them  away,  either 
by  means  of  fire  or  of  water ;  and  the  evil  which 
they  did  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
inces.sant  war  which  they  waged  against  all  other 
vermin.  In  some  parts  of  South  America  ihey 
march  periodically  in  armies,  such  myriads  together, 
that  the  sound  of  their  coming  over  the  fallen  leaves 
may  be  heard  at  some  distance.  The  inhabitants, 
knowing  the  sea.son,  are  on  the  watch,  and  quit 
their  houses,  which  these  tremendous,  but  welcome 
visitors  clear  of  centipedes,  forty-legs,  scorpion, 
snake,  every’  living  thing;  and  having  done  their 
work,  proceeil  upon  their  way. — [Southey’s  Brazil. 

Search  after  Wisdom. — In  one  of  the  imperial 
towns  in  Germany,  it  is  customary  to  address  the 
Mayor  as  “  Your  wisdom.”  A  jiarty,  who  had 
consumed  hour  after  hour  in  a  bootless  chase  after 
(he  sapient  functionary,  having  at  last  fallen  in 
with  him,  very  inmxrently  hailed  him,  ejaculating, 
“  I  have  lieen  rummaging  every  luxik  and  corner 
the  whole  day  long,  but  deuce  a  bit  could  I  find 
tjour  trisdom." 

There  is  in  true  beauty  somewhat  that  narrow 
souls  cannot  dare  to  admire. 


[VoL.  I. 
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AN  EXTRA  NEW  WORLD 

Will  be  pnblished  on  Tuesday,  J  une  21,  containing 
entire  a  new  and  exceedingly  interesting  work,  by 
Mrs.  Ellis,  author  of  “  The  Women  of  i;  Und  ” 
“Family  Secrets,”  Arc  .entitled 

SUMMER  AND  WINTER 

IN  THE  PVBENKBS. 

This  is  a  new  book,  never  republished  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  embraces  a  journal  of  her  Travels  and  Ad¬ 
ventures  during  her  residence  among  the  niountiiiib 
and  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  graphic  description  > 
of  the  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Manners  of  the  pro. 
pie — of  mountain  scenery,  historical  incidents,  Are. 
Arc.,  which  will  be  entirely  new  to  the  people  of  iLu 
country,  and  full  of  the  deepest  interest.  It  will  al!«i 
be  accompanied  with  a 

Bcuutiriil  Ent^raviiif;^  on  Wood, 

giving  a  fine  view  of  the  “Chateau  of  Pal  am> 
Bridge  of  Jurancon.”  This  charming  work  el 
Mrs.  Ellis  possesses  all  the  interest  of  a  novel,  bes'tlrd 
being  full  of  information  in  regard  to  a  people  un¬ 
known  to  us,  and  which  can  be  obtained  frotii  uu 
other  source. 

ILP  Terms. — Twelve  copies  for  One  Dollar,  m- 
rent  money,  remitted  free  of  postage.  Twenty- 
eight  copies  will  be  forwarded  for  7W  Dollars.  We 
hope  our  friends  will  get  lists  of  Subscribers  for  the 
above  Extra,  and  hand  them  to  the  Postmaster,  with 
the  money,  who  vtill  send  free  of  expense. 
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